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continued its downward trend 
in September. The decline was 
slight, however; only about 500 fewer 
aged persons received assistance in 
September than in August. The most 
) significant changes in the public as- 
sistance programs were the contra- 
seasonal rises of 0.6 percent in the 
caseload for aid to dependent chil- 
dren and of 1.7 percent in the number 
of general assistance cases. The num- 
ber of recipients of aid to the blind 
\and aid to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled also increased. 
The increase in the number of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children brought the total to 588,000, 
arise of 40,500 or 7.4 percent from 
‘September 1953. Four-fifths of the 
States were aiding more families in 
September than in August. Greater- 
\than-average increases occurred in 
Arkansas (2.5 percent), New Hamp- 
shire (2.3 percent), and Oregon (9.6 
percent) as cases were reopened for 
families when children returned to 
school. Payments had been suspended 
for some families in Arkansas be- 
\cause of potential income from em- 
‘ployment during the summer months. 
New Hampshire and Oregon had 
withdrawn assistance only from the 
able-bodied older children. 
The general assistance caseload 
rose 5,000 to 308,000 in September. Of 
,the 47 States reporting changes for 
the month, 25 had more cases on the 
rolls than in August. Six States had 
increases of 5-10 percent. In Montana 
the number of cases jumped from 628 
in August to 2,241 in September, as a 
Tesult of a strike in the mines in two 
counties. Decreases of 3-7 percent 
were reported by five States. 
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Total expenditures were up for all 
programs; the combined total in Sep- 
tember amounted to $222.8 million. 
By far the largest increase in total 
payments (4.1 percent), as well as the 
highest rise in average payments 
($1.25 per case), occurred in general 
assistance. Increases in average pay- 
ments for the other programs were 
small. 

Action taken in a few States re- 
sulted in substan**:l increases in 
payments for three of the special 
types of public assistance in these 
States. For old-age assistance, when 
Colorado increased the maximum 
payment to recipients the average 
payment rose $9.94. Nevada raised the 


allowances for restaurant meals, shel- 
ter, and some special needs for recip- 
ients of aid to the blind; as a result the 
average payment in that program in- 
creased by $3.99. 

In New Hampshire and Oregon, 
with the reinstatement of payments 
to older children in families receiving 
aid to dependent children, the aver- 
age payments for families rose $4.66 
and $5.75, respectively. 

Vendor payments for medical care 
accounted for the increases in the 
other States where average payments 
rose by more than $3. Less than a 
third of the States reported lower 
average payments than in August for 
each of the special assistance pro- 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in thousands) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands).. 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 
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Aid to dependent children (total) 
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General assistance (cases)....... 


Aid to dependent children (per family).... 
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85.52 85.07 83.02 
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ee rer 53.68 52.43 47.59 
errr rt se 1,123 1,157 815 
1,414 1,523 651 
alae $154 $163 $65 
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grams, and the declines were rela- 
tively small. 

Changes in average payments for 
general assistance were somewhat 
larger than those for the special types 
of public assistance, with higher 
average payments for that program 
occurring in 31 of the 49 States re- 
porting. By far the largest increase 
was reported in Montana ($21.82 per 
case), but because the large number 
of cases added to the rolls in Sep- 
tember included more persons per 
case than in August, the payment 
per person actualiy averaged $1.74 
less than in the preceding month. 


@ By the end of September the old- 
age and survivors insurance area 
offices had completed the task of 
converting, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1954, the benefit 
rates for the 6.7 million persons 
currently receiving benefits. The dis- 
bursing offices of the Treasury De- 
partment were ready to begin mail- 
ing the increased benefit checks. 
The huge undertaking was com- 
pleted in time for the September 
checks—the first for which the high- 
er benefit rates were applicable—to 
be mailed to the beneficiaries on 
schedule. 

Aggregate monthly benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program increased sharply to $326.0 
million—about 14 percent more than 


the August total. The increase in 
amount was due chiefly to the higher 
benefits provided by the 1954 amend- 
ments. There were, however, other 
contributing factors: (1) the growth 
in the beneficiary rolls resulting from 
benefits awarded during the month; 
(2) the increase, from $168.75 to 
$200.00, in the upper limit on total 
family benefits; (3) the establishment 
of a minimum amount ($30.00) pay- 
able to any single survivor beneficiary 
aged widow, widower, parent, or 
child; (4) the increase, from $45.00 
to $50.00, in the amount of total fam- 
ily benefits below which the “80 per- 
cent of average monthly wage” maxi- 
mum does not apply; and (5) the 
provision in the amendments that 
application of the “80 percent of 
average monthly wage” maximum 
shall in no case reduce the total fam- 
ily benefits to less than 14% times the 
primary insurance amount. 

The 6.7 million persons who were 
receiving monthly benefits at the end 
of September represented a rise of 
62,000 from the number of benefi- 
ciaries a month earlier. This increase 
reflects the large number of monthly 
benefit awards (151,000) made during 
the month—more than in any month 
since September 1952. About 66,000 
monthly benefits were terminated in 
September; the number of termina- 
tions has been increasing as the num- 
ber of persons on the beneficiary rolls 
has increased. Lump-sum death bene- 





fits totaling $6.2 million were awarded 
to 36,000 persons in September. 


surance laws showed a _ seasona] 
decline in September. Improved em. 
ployment conditions in a number of 
industries, the reopening of plants 
that had been closed for vacation 
periods, and the exhaustion of bep- 
efit rights by some claimants reduced 
the claims loads. These factors were 
partly offset, however, by temporary 
cutbacks in the automobile manufac. 
turing industry because of model 
changes and by unemployment ip 
New England as the result of hurri- 
cane damage in that region. 

State-insured unemployment aver. 
aged almost 1.6 million a week—6¢¥4 
percent less than the weekly average 
in August but double the average in. 
September 1953. New unemployment, 
as measured by initial claims, dropped 
2.9 percent during the month to 1} 
million. 

The number of beneficiaries and 
the amount of benefits paid contin. 
ued to decline in September. In an' 
average week, 1.4 million unemployed 
workers received benefits—7 percent! 
less than in August—and the amount 
of benefits paid declined during the 
month by approximately $8.9 million 
to $153.7 million. The average check 
paid for total unemployment amounted 
to $25.57. 
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September August September Calendar year 

1954 1954 1953 1953 1952 

Beats rota teseb ayer oy het oi etelatuin acter ees 65,243 65,522 63,552 63,417 62,966 
pate seuehete ce aia ieiatoneiateiatatetate ter sivieve ete cas 62,144 62,276 62,306 61,894 61,293 | 
[VGSERESTORTRAS CN OOOR RETA 3,099 3,245 1,246 1,523 1,673 | 
Pe ONE OR $287.4 $285.4 $287.7 $286.1 $271.2 | 
Bie (olswele hie oo larate ma iallelejsleioterstale aie isieie 197.2 196.9 201.2 200.0 186.5 
re TTEPUL LER CTT Te 49.3 48.2 48.9 49.0 49.9 
pA CREDA MEARE SPONSES ENE E SOR 24.4 24.3 23.4 22.8 214 
Prete ie etd elon apeeremiernie erste tolerated ater snets 2.5 2.5 2.4 2.4 24 
Tere eT ee rere Te 11.6 11.0 9.2 9.2 8.0) 
Tee eee eer ee Tes Tee eee 2.6 2.7 2.8 2.9 3.2 
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3 Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
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Voluntary 


HE year 1953 saw a continued 
expansion in voluntary health 
insurance, both in terms of the 
number of persons with some pro- 
tection against the costs of sickness 
and the dollar value of the protection 
provided. This growth in insurance 
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IN OUR STUDIES Of the economic status 
of old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries and our analyses of the 
reasons for persons coming on the 
public assistance rolls, we frequently 
find that sickness and its attendant 


' costs are one of the major causes for 


and 
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economic insecurity. The Social Se- 
curity Administration has observed 
the progress of prepayment for med- 
ical care and income loss with inter- 
est, and I believe that our findings, 
as presented in this annual series, 
will be of use to all who are con- 
cerned with the economic security of 
the American people. 
CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND 
Commissioner of Social Security 
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accompanied (1) an increase in pop- 
ulation that resulted in greater ex- 


| penditures for medical care and for 
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medical care insurance and ris- 
ing costs. Nevertheless the growth in 
protection from 1952 to 
1953 was at a more accelerated rate 
than that of the other factors, so that 


(2) 


again there was a net gain in the 
protection the population received 
through voluntary health insurance 
Voluntary health insurance takes 
such diverse forms in the United 
States today that lengthy documen- 
lation is required to delineate the 
lypes of benefits or the number of 
Persons covered for each of these 
benefits. A summary of the main 


forms of voluntary insurance and the 
Main categories of insurers may, 
however, be useful here. 


Se 


* Prepared in the Division of Research 
and Statistics, Office of the Commissioner. 
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Insurance Against Sickness: 


1948—53 Estimates* 


Voluntary health insurance falls 
primarily into two broad classifica- 
indemnity insurance and 
service benefit insurance. Under cash 
indemnity 
son who suffers the loss files a claim 
and receives indemnification up to the 
amount stated in his policy, which 
is, however, not necessarily equiva- 
lent to the total amount of his loss 


tion: ca 


insurance the insured per- 


With service benefit insurance it is 
usual for the insured person to re- 
ceive the benefit (the “service’”’) , with- 


out paying the bill directly and with- 
out subsequently filing a claim. This 


procedure is possible either because 
the insurer has made financial ar- 
rangements with the providers of 


services, such as the hospital in the 
case of Blue Cross plans or the physi- 
cian in the case of Blue Shield plans, 
or because the plan itself provides the 
services through its own staff of phy- 
sicians and/or hospital facilities. 

In the order of availability to the 
public, insurance providing cash in- 


demnification to the insured person 
ranks fé Such insurance is 


remost 
by commercial 
accident 


provided 
individual 


group and 
and health and 
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made 


life 
both 


insurance companies, including 
stock and mutuals. It is also 
available by some nonprofit 
hospitalization and/or surgical plans 
and by some employers, employee 
unions, and fraternal soci- 
The insurance may provide pro- 
tection against one or more of the 
} loss of income, hos- 


groups, 


+3 
etie 
ules. 


following risks: 
pitalization, surgical operations, med- 
ical care, and—to a limited degree— 
dental and nursing care. The maxi- 
mum amount of indemnification for 
the particular benefit is usually stated 
in the policy. 

Service benefit insurance is appli- 
cable to medical care costs but not 
to income loss. It is usually subdivided 
into “indirect” and “direct” service 
types. Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
plans are of the indirect type, since 
they contract with a third party— 
hospitals or the physicians—to 
provide the service benefits. In some 
3lue Cross and Blue Shield plans the 
arrangements to make the payment 
to a third party are the only inher- 
ent difference between their form of 
insurance and cash indemnity insur- 
ance, since their contracts do not 


the 


Income loss due to illness, 1948-53 ! 





Table 2.—Premiums, benefit payments, and loss ratios for commercial and 
other private insurarice against income loss, 1948-53 


{Amounts in millions] 
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the entire bill only if the patient’s Direct service plans, as their name 


+3 
income is less than a specified limit, implies, furnish the insured person 
which varies among the plans. In with medical and/or hospital services. 
other words, the physician agrees They show less uniformity in the 
that his charges will amount to no benefits they provide than do the 
more than the payment set forth in cash indemnity or indirect service 


plans, which confine their benefits to 
cash sickness, hospitalization, surgi. 
cal and maternity care, and a lim. 
ited amount of rr care, mainly 
in connection with a hospitalized jj. 
ness. The direct service benefit plans 
vary in the scope of their benefits 
from the provision of complete hos. 
pital care, medical care in the hos. 
pital, clinic, and patient’s home, and 
dental care to the provision of diag. 
nostic and preventive care only, or 
only dental care, hospital care, or 
ambulatory medical care. They like. 
wise vary in the extent to which 
they make extra charges to the patient 
at the time he receives services. 

The differences among companies 
and plans in the method of providing 
protection against the costs of sick- 
ness and the differences in the scope 
of the protection—whether geared to 
meet the entire cost of the illness or 
indemnify a part of the loss—are two 
of the elements making evaluation of 
health insurance in terms of persons 
protected or types of risks covered 
less meaningful than they appear to 
be on casual inspection. 

Starting in 1950 with data for 1948, 
the Social Security Adm eatateniis 
has measured certain quantitative as- 
pects of voluntary health insurance 
by an appraisal technique based on 
the dollar value of the protection af- 
forded, measured against the current 
costs of sickness in the United States. 
This article—the sixth in the series 
—covers the 6 years 1948-53 and in- 
corporates the results cf a_ special 





urvey, made in 1954 by the Division 
of Research and Statistics, of the 


prepayment income and expenditures 

* medical care among 306 providers 
if health insurance benefits who are 
neither affiliated with the Blue Cross 
or Blue Shield Commissions nor clas- 
fied as commercial insurance Ccar- 

ae sult, data on the inde- 
pendent plans are more exact for 
1953 than for the years between this 
survey and one made by the Division 
of Research and Statistics in 1950; 
the 1951 and 1952 hewtes for inde- 
pendent plans as they appear in this 
rear’s articie have been revised to 
bring them in line with the findings 
for 1953. 


1The results of this survey will be pub- 
lished early in 1955 in the Bulletin and 
more fully at a later date in a monograph. 
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ig- 1953 equals $2,814 mil 


year; it was 35 percent greater than 
the 1948 total. 

The figure on potentially insurable 
income loss takes into account the 
fact that most accident and health 
g nsurance policies currently available 
for purchase restrict their benefits 
9 by not undertaking to cover the first 
days or the first week of sick- 
ness (though they may do so in the 
case of accidents). The potentially 
insurable portion of the net income 
loss is estimated to have been $4,047 
in 1953 (see table 1, footnote 
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suiding principle of current in- 
practice is that compensa- 
tion should never represent more 
than 50-75 percent of actual income 
loss. By assuming that on the aver- 

he potentia compensable loss 

h amounts to two-thirds of the poten- 
insurable loss, the estimate for 
(see table 
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Ninety-five percent of current pro- 
tractions and addi- tection against income loss is provided 
loss due to by accident and health licies sold 
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term illne mmercial insurance companies. The 
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Table 5.—Premiurms, benefit payments, and loss ratios for voluntary insurance 
against the costs of medical care, 1948-53 ! 


{Amounts in millions] 





| 
Iter 1948 1049 | 1954 1 ) 953 
har | 

Dota $862 | $1,016 $1, 291 1, 6 $ ; $2, 4 
Hospital services 647 | 707 | 869 | 1,085 } 1, 306 1, 572 
Physicians’ service 215 | 309 | 422 575 68 833 

Expenditures for benef 

Total...- S606 $767 | $992 | 1} $1 1 ¢ 19 
Hospital services { 539 680 897 + | 1, 287 
Physicians’ service 151 28 156 ) | 632 

I ent 

Ji ees 3 7 76.8 8 8 79.8 
Hospital services_-- , 76. 2 78.3 82. 7 32 81.9 
Physicians’ services 2 73. 8 13.9 | 79.3 77.1 75.9 

1 Data for 1948-51 summarize deta presenta- of dental, nursing, and related services appli 

tions in earlier articles in this series; da rr 1952 nces. The term ‘hospital services’? covers some 
revised; data for 1953 from table ¢ The term services other than those received from hospitals 
“‘physicians’ services’’ covers the services of surgeons uch as X-ray services not furnished as part of the 
(the largest component) and other type f phy hospital services, and emergency accident care 
cians, including roentgenologists, and a small amount 
Tr. hh ° . ee P et Pees _ = ee j smerny 
Table 6.—Jriceme and expenditures for medical cere benefits of voluntary 


carrier or plan, 1953 
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f Tie i 
= Benefits 
i 4 as 
Type of insurance carr r plat I For ; percent 
' phy 1 hospital | ‘income 
@ians 
‘ ce 
Service 
ota) $2, 404 : 3 $833.3 | 441,919. 2 | $1, 287. ( ; ) ).8 
Blue Cross plans & 8.4 693. ( 15.4 626. 8 613.8 , go F 
Blue Shield plans ¢ : s 1.3 268. 9 224.7 9 214.8 80. 2 
Other medical society sponsored | 
plans? a8 4. ( 6 10 i t 90. 0 
Other nonprofit plans 
Community : 3.1 23 8. ( 8 a 85 
Consumer-sponsored s ; 3.8 2.9 N] 
rraternai society § S sy 
Employer and/or employee } 5.9 i 47 2 
Union health and welfare » BR 7 
Student health services y 3. () ( 
Private group clinics with pr 
payment 3 5 f 4 92.7 
Commercial! plar 
mr plar 
Groury nsurance { OSG G 5 ~ w4f 1.2 ta 
Individual insurance 3 8 § os R.8 0 
I Bit 
ti Cr Blu I insu 
‘ inco ¢ mit I S bet weer 
pa l 
0 or ¢ I t S 
t if ( ry { ’ fi | r t 
é by il est r \ 
I I mme i] ] I 
under the State ten ry ra Represe! r re} 54 é f 
laws of California and New York such plans by So 
BS A ¢ nyT »tott ? Y t } e r ite r ‘ 
Cross Con:mission for Healt rvi 9 Cove the ( used 
for medical-sur 4] insurance for col Blu for the ( n € it al 
Cross-Blue Shield plans st interme urance comy y I 
plans. Division between h 10 Estima 
services estimated for 3 of the Blue ¢ plans See f es 3 ar of tal thod 
that writ types ol ] f developing these f es 
enrollment and premiums I 


fraternal societies. Tabie 2  shovws 
data for the years 1948-53 for all | 
types of nongovernmental organiza. 
tions insuring against income loss 
A total of $975 million is estimate 
to have been paid for income-log. 
premiums in 1953, and $601 million 
was received in benefits. The net cost 
of income-loss insurance—the differ. 
ence between premiums earned and 
losses incurred—amounted to $374 
million in 1953; the benefits amounteg 
to 62 percent of the premiums, Ip 
comparison with 1952, benefits hag 
increased by $65 million, or 12 per. 
cent, and the premium cost had gone 
up $122 million or 14 percent. | 

Private insurance company and self- 
insured operations of the State tem- 
porary disability insurance programs | 
in California, New Jersey, and om 
York are included in the estimates | 
in table 2. These private operations 
under public laws accounted for 24 
percent of the total benefits paid for 
income in both 1952 and 1953 
Publicly provided insurance is not in- 
cluded in these data. To permit con- 
Sideration of the significance of both 
publicly and privately provided in- 
surance under these public laws, and | 
publicly provided insurance under the 
Rhode Island temporary disability 
insurance law and the Railroad Un-|! 
employment Insurance Act, table 3 
has been prepared. These data permit 
adjustment of the private insurance 
benefits under public iaws, as well as 
the adjustment of the income loss due 
to sickness, so that the results may, 
if desired, be confined to the entirely 
voluntary field or alternatively en-| 
compass the public provisions. If the 
benefits under public laws are ex- 
cluded, the adjustment reduces the 
percentage of potentially insurable 

nd potentially compensable income 
loss met by voluntary insurance by 
1 percent, and so it is not 


ly nvtrry y Ss , . 
own in this year s 


loss 


s than 


anaivsis 


Private Expenditures for 
Medical Care 


The Department of Commerc] 


nakes annual estimates of persona 
expenditures for medical care, revis-| 


. + - é; 
ing the data periodically for its an-| 
nual reporting of national income am 


*See the Bulletin for December 1958 f@ 
a detailed explanation of the adjustment) 
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expenditures for medical care, and insurance benefits through all voluntary insurance 
Za- carriers, 1948, 1952, and 1953 
OSS, {Amounts in millions} 
ted es ee 
loss g 1953 Percentage of sickness 
ion : costs met by insurance 
0st y ; i ; 5 a heel aes i 
; | Income [neo 
er | ! ‘ 7ane \ ry nd/or) Voluntary I na/or |) Voluntary 
and medica 1 e au irance medical | insurance 1948 1952 | 1953 
care ‘ ts snefi are benefits 
374 xDe { if exper li en 8 | 
ture tures | 
ited 7 cae (eee ae) Bee _|_ re Y ioe 
Ih | {[neome loss 
had Income loss only eee $4, 553 $278 $5, 775 $536 | $6, 125 | $601 76.1 19.3 19.8 1 
Potentially insurable income with 1l-week } 
er- waiting period) l 27 3, 800 536 4, 047 | 601} 14.1 14.1] 149 2 
Potentially compensable income | J 278 2, 640 536 2, 824 601 | 3.2) 2.3) 21.3 3 
one Medical care } | 
Total medical care expenditures Bie 9, 236 1, 604 | , 866 | 1,919 8.4 | 17.4 | 195) 4 
Hospital services only * $5 2, 793 i, 074 3, 109 1, 287 24. 5 38. 5 41.4 5 
elf- 6 Physicians’ services only__..--.-- l 2, 875 530 | 160 632 46. 418.4 | 20.7; 6 
. Hospital and physicians’ services only 4 . i 60 668 4 6, 169 1 j 14. ¢ 28. 3 | 31.1 7 
-m- x Medical care expenditures currently insurable | 
} under some comprehensive tplans 5 e 787 04 | 3. 1,919 W.7 | 23.6] 26. 2 8 
ms y Medical care expenditures po ially insurable | | 
Vew under present forms of voluntary health in | 
DRRRIOR Fn od es cece 28 $ 8, 092 1, 919 21.3 | 23. 7 9 
ates Combined income loss and medical care 
ions Income loss plus total medical ¢ I t S84 15, O11 2, 14 », 991 2, 52 5 15.8 10 
al Income loss plus hospital and ¢ ( | 
24 only §_____- ies 443 2,1 2, 294 | 2, 520 2 13.7 20 ll 
” Potentially insurable incom nd potentially 
for insurable medical ¢ § ‘ 29 14 12, 139 2, 520 l 18.9 | 20.8 12 
") Q 13 Potentially compensa { pote: 
53 tially insurable medical « res 10 g 834 I ) 2, 10, 916 | 2, 520 1.2 21.0 21} 13 
in- | ; enan pene ee = 
on- Except as noted, represents estimated income loss or private expenditure for * Includes total expenditures for services of physicians, bospitais, and dentists 
Oth | medical care (from tables l and 4) plus appropriate addition for net costs of insur- and one-tenth of the expenditures for drugs, plus the net cost of medical care 
» | ance (from tables 2 and 5) insurance. 
In- | 'If the benefits from public funds under the temporary disability Irance * Includes total expenditures for services of physicians, hospitals, dentists, and 
and | ws had been included in the benefits and the net costs of operating public funds nurses plus one-third the expenditures for drugs and appliances plus the net 
added to the be: murks (using data in table 3), these percentages would be cost of medical care insurance 
the | 7.3 (1948), 10.6 (1952), and 11.3 (1953). Combines lines 1 and 4. 
-., | 'Bothexpenditures and insurance benefits contain some expenditures included * Combines lines 1 and 7 
Lilt) ws hospital services (hat were outpatient services. * Combines lines 2 and 9 
Un- | » Slight overstatement because tul benefit payments ut not the bench- Combines lines 3 and 9. 
mark—unavoidably include son payments for services other than those re- 
le 3 calved from y} 1ySiclans (MUMS¢ i st laboratories, et 
rmit 
ance| product. The data that furnish the expenditures for hospital services ratio of expenditures for benefits to 
ll as' basis for most of the figures shown have shown a 70-percent increase. earned income has risen in the 6 
due in table 4 for 1948-53 were exten- Expenditures for physicians’ services, years so that about 10 cents more 
nay,’ sively revised by the Department of on the other hand, rose only 28 per- per dollar of premium was returned 
rely) Commerce in 1954, and items previ- cent in the 6 years. as benefit payments in 1953 than in 
en-| ously shown separately have been : y 1948. 
. 3 a. » 4G mm ; . P 
the grouped and consolidated. As in pre- Insurance Against Medical Table 6 provides a more detailed 
ex- vious articles in the series, certain Care Costs analysis of the 1953 financial data on 
the) adjustments and/or substitutions have The financial operations of all vol- voluntary medical care insurance, by 
‘able! been made in these data for (1) ex- untary medical care insurance during type of insurance carrier or prepay- 
ome! penditures for physicians’ services, the 6-year period 1948-53 are sum- ment plan? 
2 by (2) expenditures for hospital serv- marized in table 5. Earned insurance Among all insurance carriers and 
not! ices, and (3) the net cost of medical income increased by 180 percent; hos- plans, hospitalization insurance ac- 
care insurance (see footnotes to table pitalization insurance income in- counted for 65 percent of the total 
4for details). creased by 143 percent; and that for premium income in 1953 and 67 per- 
Table 4 gives the revised figures for physicians’ services, which was rela- cent of the expenditures for bene- 
expenditures for medical care for’ tively low in the first year reported fits, with the balance applicable to 
lerct} each of the 6 years 1948-53. The by the series, went up 289 percent. insurance against physicians’ serv- 
on! civilian population spent about $9.9 The increases reflect the addition of ices. There has been no material 
evis-| billion for medical care in 1953—an many more insured persons, improve- change in this distribution between 
an-| Increase from 1952 of $630 million or ments in benefits, and the rising costs hospitalization insurance and that for 
- and) 6.8 percent; the expansion was slightly of premiums and benefits in this far physicians’ services since 1949 —an 
| less than that in the preceding year, from static field. The net costs of —_—_—__— 
; > : 8 spon 
53 ft] when expenditures rose 7.9 percent. medical care insurance (shown in For corresponding data for earlier 


1en8) Since 1948, expenditures for medical 
care have gone up 37 percent and 
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table 4) have increased less rapidly 
than either income or benefits; the 


years, see the Bulletin for December 1958, 
December 1952, December 1951, and 
January-February 1950. 





Chart 1.—Costs of sickness and voluntary health insurance benefits, 1953 
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two types has been at a similar rate cians’ services; it is this group of against income loss due to sickness./ Ins 

In 1953, for the first time, the total! plans that provides most of the in- Benefit payments for income loss in| PYré 
earned premiums of ip ciden surance for home and office and diag the 6-year period have risen 116 per- tio! 
and health insurance companies ex- nostic and preventive services. cent—from $278 million in 1948 to! nit 
ceeded those of plans affiliated with The data in table 6 include about $601 million in 1953—while total pla 
the Blue Cross Commission; theh 15 million in premium inc 


me and (net) income loss increased 34 per-¢ Pal 
total benefit expenditures, however $12.5 miilion in med ageRRUE for ben- cent. Insurance, which met 6.1 per- 5€F 
were just below those of the Blu efits resuiting from insurance pro- cent of the income loss in 1948, was Pit 


Cross plans. In the fieid of provisio vided through private carriers inne meeting 9.8 percent in 1953 (line 1)., 4M! 
of hospitalization insurance Blue the public temporary disability insur- Had the data not been confined to Lit 


Cross maintained its leadership. Ben- ance laws in Califor: and New ‘otection furnished through volun. ™a 

- ’ on r } 4 4 — of . é + b] 
efit payments of Blue plan York relating to medical care bene- ury (private) provisions, and had 4” 
accounted for 48 percent of all hos fits. The table does not show the $3.7 payments from public funds been in- P® 


pitalization benefits paid in 1953 and million paid from the State fund in cluded in the benefits, the percentage ™eé 
44 percent of total ! jitalization in- California for hospitalization under of income loss met by insurance would i 
come. Commercial zroup insurance its temporary disability insurance law have been 11.3 (see footnote 2 of table d 
was the leading provider of insurance ere e f 7). When measured 
against the costs of physicians’ serv- Trends in Insurance Protection  ,; 


against poten) ™é 
lly insurable income loss, the per: the 


ices, with Blue Shield ranking second The dollar amounts of income los centage met by insurance was 149 the 
These two types of insurers account- and of private medical care expendi- in 1953, nearly 6 percent higher than) ©! 
ed for roughly 70 percent of the in- tures fer 1948-53 are shown in tables in 1948. If the index is further nar- bir 


— - . _ , ‘ a P - : on vO) 
surance provided i 1953 1inst the l and 4 iabies 2 and 5 ive tne rowed to include only potential vO: 


ost of physicians’ services. Since, dollar volume of voluntary insurance compensable income loss, 21.4 percent ™€ 
of course, much of the insurance against these losses or expenditures. was covered by insurance benefits in) ‘5 
purchased from Blue Shield or com- — 7 summarizes the basic data 1953 and 13.2 percent in 1948. - 


mercial companies applies to surgical on sickness costs and insurance bene- The figures in table 7 include the tio 
services, the smal! extent to which fits and sh the value of the pre- income loss of persons protected bf au 
nonsurgical medical care is covered vailing insurance for each of the 3_ the public laws and the amounts paid nie 
by insurance is readily apparent. years 1948, 1952, and 1953 in terms’ by private insurance companies ¢ By 
Plans not connected with Blue Cross, of the percentage of sickness costs self-insurers with respect to coverag 
Blue Shield, or commercial insurance met by insurance. under the compulsory temporary dis thi 
rganizations made about 15 percent The first section of table 7 meas- ahility insurance laws. The adjust: 
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ments necessary to exclude these 
amounts may be made from data 
presented in table 3. These adjust- 
ments reduce by less than 1 point the 
percentage figures for 1952 and 1953; 
the volume of compulsory income-loss 


‘ insurance was negligible in 1948 so 


that the adjustments would not alter 
the earlier figures. 

The second section of table 7 in- 
cludes six alternative benchmark fig- 
ures for expenditures for medical 
care against which voluntary medical 
care insurance may be measured. 
Private expenditures for medical serv- 
ices of all kinds increased from $7.2 
billion in 1948 to $9.9 billion in 1953. 
The benefits provided by insurance 
covered 19.5 percent of the 1953 ex- 
penditures and 8.4 percent of those 
in 1948; the increase has thus been 
at an average rate of nearly 2 per- 
centage points a year. The percentage 
of physicians’ bills met by insurance 
has gone up slightly than 2 
points a year and that of hospital 
costs slightly less than three points 
a year. 

Certain prepayment plans, 
ing those ciassified as private group 
practice plans in tabie 6 and, in addi- 
tion, a few of the consumer, commu- 
nity, union, and empiloyer-employee 
plans, provide a wide range of 
paid henefits, such physic 
services in the home, office, and hos- 
pital, diaznostic dental care, 
and drugs, spitalization 
Line 8 of a benchmark 


more 


includ- 


pre- 
as ians’ 
Servlces, 
as well as h 


table 6 gives 


made up of items potentially insur- 
able under such comprehensive pre- 
payment plans. Insurance payments 


met 26.2 percent of this total in 1953, 
in contrast to 11.7 percent in 1948. 

As nearly as possible the bench- 
mark in line 9 of the table represents 
the types of benefits available through 
the relatively new “major medical 
expense” policies or through a com- 
bination of the more usual forms of 
voluntary insurance “major 
medical expense” (or istrophic’’) 
insurance; under either of these ar- 
rangements, some insurance protec- 
tion would be provided for the costs of 
nursing services, expensive drugs and 
appliances, and physical restoration. 
By 1953 voluntary insurance benefits 
were meeting nearly 24 percent of 
this benchmark. 

To complete the picture of the ex- 


and of 


“cat 
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Chart 2.—Percentage of costs of sickness met by voluntary health insurance 


benefits, 1948-53 
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i948 1I949 1950 
tent of sickness costs met by insur- 
ance, the third section of the table 
contains four benchmarks combinin: 
income loss and medical care expen- 
ditures. If total income loss and total 
medical care expenditures are com- 
bined, it appears that 15.8 percent 
of the $16 billion private cost of sick- 
ness in 1953 was met by insurance 
enefits of $2.5 billion (line 10). The 
1verage increase in percentage points 
in the 6 years has been less than 1.5 
annualiy. When the bench- 


are narrowed the proportion 


percent 


- 
mo 
marks 


met by insurance increases, but the 
rate of expansion has remained at 2 
percent or slightly less each year. 


This yearly analysis affords a 
means of measuring the present 
extent and growth of voluntary health 
insurance divorced from considera- 
tions of population growth, changes 
in the cost of medical care and the 
level of income, and the adequacy of 
the particular benefits for which in- 
sured persons are eligible. In terms 
of premium income and expenditures 
for benefits, voluntary health insur- 
ance has shown a remarkable growth, 
but as chart 1 shows, the extent of 
insurance protection currently pro- 
vided varies markedly according to 
the risk. 

Recognizably, increase in the dollar 


I95\ 1952 1953 
volume of insurance is partly offset by 
increases in the population and in the 
costs of sickness. The more than 
threefold expansion in insurance ben- 
amounts for medical care has 
therefore yielded in the past 6 years 
only slightly more than a twofold ex- 
pansion in the effective insurance pro- 
tection (a 217-percent increase in 
benefits and a 133-percent increase in 
the percentage met by insurance). In- 
come-loss insurance has expanded 
more si than medical care insur- 
ance so that benefits have increased 
116 percent, while the effective pro- 
tection has risen only 61 percent in 
the 6-year period. 

Chart 2 shows 6-year trends in the 
percentages of various sickness costs 
met by insurance. It is only in the 
fieid of hospital costs that voluntary 
insurance benefits have begun to re- 
veal a significant relationship be- 
tween the proportion of the population 
insured and the proportion of the 
Nation’s medical bills met by insur- 
ance. On balance, even though more 
than haif the population reportedly 
has some kind or amount of volun- 
tary health insurance, most of the 
costs of sickness incurred annually 
by the civilian population as a whole 
are still met at the time they occur 
and not through prepayment. 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: 


Retirement Test Under the 1954 Amendments | 


On September 1, President Eisenhower signed the Social 


Security Amendments of 1954 (Public Law No. 761). 


The new 


law makes major changes in the retirement test, which in 
various forms has been a condition for receipt of benefits ever 


since Congress passed the Social Security Act in 1935. 


The 


philosophy underlying the provisions and the changes made by 
the 1954 amendments are reported in the following pages. 


HE old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program provides benefits 
that are essentially of two sep- 
arate types—retirement benefits for 
workers aged 65 and over and survivor 
benefits paid in the event of an in- 
sured worker’s death at any age. In 
line with the philosophy on which 
the social security program is based, 
a retirement test is imposed for the 
receipt of benefits; in general, bene- 
fits are not paid when the individual 
—whether a retirant or a survivor 
beneficiary—is engaged in substan- 
tial employment. (The term “retire- 
ment test” is to some extent, of 
course, a misnomer when the refer- 
ence is to a young beneficiary.) The 
major emphasis in the article that 
follows is on the application of the 
test to aged beneficiaries. 


History and Philosophy 


The retirement test has been pres- 
ent in one form or another in the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram ever since the original law was 
passed in 1935.1 The major reason 
for the test is that the program was 
designed to provide social insurance 
against presumed loss of earnings due 
to retirement from employment rather 
than, like private insurance, to pro- 
vide annuities at a prescribed, fixed 
age. 

If benefits were payable automat- 
ically on the individual’s attainment 


* Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
istration. 


1 For a detailed history of the retirement 
test provisions in the various laws, see 
Robert J. Myers, “Basis and Background 
of the Retirement Test,” Social Security 
Bulletin, March 1954. 
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of age 65 rather than only on retire- 
ment at age 65 or later, the increased 
cost would be more than 1 percent 
of taxable payroll now and somewhat 
higher later. Accordingly, if there 
were no retirement test, one of two 
alternatives would be necessary. 
Either the contribution income would 
have to be raised, or the general ben- 
efit level would have to be lowered. 
Neither alternative seems desirable. 

In addition, there is no social neces- 
sity for paying benefits to individuals 
who are in full-time employment, al- 
though there may be reasons for pay- 
ing partial or full benefits to those 
in part-time or intermittent employ- 
ment. It is here that the reali prob- 
lem exists. 


Test Under 1952 Law 


Under the 1952 amendments to the 
Social Security Act, retirement ben- 
efits were payable between the ages 
of 65 and 75 to a person with insured 
status if he was substantially retired. 
After attainment of age 175, benefits 
were paid regardless of retirement. 
The latter provision was, of course, 
an exception to the general rule that 
benefits were paid only upon retire- 
ment. Relatively few persons, of 
course, work beyond age 75, and it 
was apparently the philosophy of 
Congress that the few who are so em- 
ployed should receive some assurance 
of benefits. In addition, payment of 
benefits to those aged persons who 
continued to work did not involve a 
high cost. 

The test of substantial retirement 
under the 1952 law was applied dif- 
ferently for wage earners and the 
self-employed, but for both it related 


by Rosert J. Myers* 


only to earnings in covered employ- 
ment. If a worker between the ages 
of 65 and 75 earned covered wages 
of more than $75 in a month, his 
benefits and those of his dependents 
were suspended for that month. A 
month-by-month suspension of ben- 
efits is not feasible for self-employed 
persons, who are generally able to 
determine their net earnings only on 
a taxable-year basis. Self-employed 
persons under age 75 were considered 
to be retired if, throughout the year, 
their covered self-employment earn- 
nings were not more than $900. For 
each unit of $75 or fraction thereof 
in excess of $900, the beneficiary 
could lose 1 month’s benefit for him- 
self and his dependents. When an 
individual eligible for benefits for all 
12 months of a year had self-employ- 
ment earnings of $901-$975, for ex- 
ample, 1 month’s benefit could be 
withheld; when such earnings were 
$976-$1,050, 2 months’ benefits could 
be withheld; and so on until, when 
earnings were  $1,651-$1,725, 11 
months’ benefits could be withheld. 


The number of monthly benefit de- | 


ductions could not, however, exceed 
the number of months during which 
the person was substantially self- 
employed. 

Withholding of benefits for wages 
and withholding for self-employment 
earnings did not take place concur- 
rently. A person with self-employment 
earnings of $950 in a year and wages 
of more than $75 in one particular 
month would have 2 months’ benefits 
withheld unless he had engaged in 


substantial self-employment only in 
the month in which he earned the 


wages. 

The test in the 1952 law had 4 
“double-exemption” feature; that is, 
it applied separately to wages and to 
self-employment earnings for persons 


who had both. No benefits were with: | 


held, for example, for an individual 


who had self-employment earnings 01! 


$900 in a year and who also had 
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Table 1.—Average initial retirement 
ages of old-age beneficiaries, by 


year of entitlement! and by sex 





irement age 


Year 
Women 
1940 68. 2 67.6 
1941 9.2 6S, 2 
1942 69. 1 68. 2 
1943 OY. 2 68. 1 
1944 69.4 68. 2 
1945 69.4 68 
1946 69. 4 6S 
1947 os. U 6S. 4 
1948... - 68.7 68.3 
1949 &.E 68. 2 
1950 69. 0 68. 2 
1951. 68. } 67.3 
1952 ; 6S. 4 68.0 
1 Average for entitlements of given 5 repre 
sented in all awards before 1953. 


wages of as much as $75 in several 
or even all months. 


Experience Under Retirement 
Test 

Monthly benefits have been payable 
under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance a since January 1940. 
Accordingly, data are available for 
14 years of operation. 

The average initial retirement ages 


of insured workers who were awarded 
old-age benefits during 1940-52 are 


shown in table 1. The ages are those 
in the year of entitlement or, in other 
words, the year with respect to which 
the individual was first actually paid 


benefits. This average takes into ac- 
count two eee factors: the 
frequent delay after age 65 in filing a 
claim’ and the time necessary for 


administrative action in making the 
award 

The average initia! retirement age 
for men was between 69 and 6914 
during World War II, but it then de- 
clined to about 6815. The slight in- 


crease to age 69 in 1950 was the 
result of two changes made by the 


1950 amendments—the liberalized eli- 
gibility requirement under which a 
large number of persons past age 65, 


?For 
ence 


a detailed az 
through 1952, 


1alyst 
see 


of the experl- 
Robert J. Myers, 


“Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: Retire- 
ment Test Experience,” Social Security 
Bulletin, November 1953. 


*Before the 1946 amendments, benefits 
were not payable before the month of fil- 
ing. The 1946 legislation permitted retro- 
active payments for 3 months, while the 
1950 and 1954 amendments extended this 
period to 6 months and 1 year, respectively. 
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who had already ceased working, first 
became eligible; and the elimination 
of the retirement test for beneficiaries 
aged 75 or over, so that some persons 
who were still working filed for and 
received benefits. For women the 
same general trend prevailed, with a 
wartime peak of about 6842 and a 
slight decline thereafter to the pres- 
ent level of about 68. 

The average retirement age for 
men with wives aged 65 or over, and 
thercfore also immediately eligible for 
benefits, is between 1'2 and 2 years 
higher than the average for all male 
beneficiaries. This difference is to be 
expected since normally husbands are 
several years older than their wives. 
Thus, men just above age 65 rarely 
have wives aged 65 and over. On the 
other hand, married men whose wives 
are under age 65 have an average re- 
tirement age somewhat lower than 
that for all men combined. 

Another indication of retirement 
experience the proportion of the 
retirements that occur among per- 
attaining age 65 in a particular 
calendar year. Of the men who be- 
came entitled during the 1940’s, about 
20-30 percent of each year’s entitle- 
ments were of individuals aged ex- 
actly 65. This figure dropped to about 
18 percent in the war years. The cor- 
responding range during 1940-50 was 

higher for women. In 1951 
the proportion rose to a peak of 40 
percent for men and 49 percent for 
women. Preliminary and partial data 
for 1952 and 1953 indicate a current 
level of about 35 percent and 40 per- 
cent, respectively. 

Still another way of viewing the 
retirement operations is to consider 

he proportion of those who are eli- 
gible to retire by reason of being age 
65 or over and fully insured and 
whose benefits are actually in current- 
payment status. This figure rose from 
a level of about 30 percent during 
World War II to 60 percent by 1950 
and to 70 percent at the end of 1953 
(table 2). At that time, 3.2 million 
retired workers were drawing benefits 
out of a total of 4.6 million eligibles. 

Many individuals awarded benefits 
subsequently return to covered em- 
ployment, and their benefits are then 
suspended. The data in the preceding 
analysis thus underestimate the true 
effective average retirement age. A 


sons 


slightly 


measurement of average retirement 
age that has more validity is based 
on the average initial retirement age, 
adjusted to allow for the fact that 
those individuals who return to work 
after having been awarded benefits 
have, in effect, a later retirement age. 

Table 2 also shows, as a percent of 
all old-age beneficiaries, those who 
have filed a claim but whose benefits 
are suspended because of covered em- 
ployment. The number of persons 
with benefits suspended is affected not 
only by changes in employment con- 
ditions, however, but also to some 
extent by changes in administrative 
procedures and policies. During 1940- 
2, benefits suspended because of em- 
ployment represented about 12 per- 
cent of all benefits in force. The 
proportion rose to about 18 percent 
during most of World War II and 
then decreased; in the past 4 years it 
has been 7-9 percent of the total. At 
the end of 1953 about 230,000 individ- 
uals who had been awarded old-age 
benefits had returned to work (with 
substantial covered earnings) and 
had their benefits suspended. 

What is the significance of the fact 
that about 7 percent of the benefits 
are currently suspended because of 
employment? For a stationary life- 
table population, if 93 percent of a 
sroup aged 68 and over are receiving 
benefits, the result is the same as 


Table 2.—Distribution of old-age 
beneficiaries | with benefits in cur- 
renit-payment status and in sus- 
pension because of employment 





beneficiaries with benefits— 


ispended because 
‘of employment, as 
‘ent of all # old 
beneficiaries 





fully insured? | age 


440 - 4 411.8 
1941. ‘ 4 13.0 
1942. ... 1.3 12.0 
1943_. 30.1 19.0 
1944 { 17.5 
1945_.._- 15.3 17.6 
194¢ 2.9 14.4 
 — 18.3 15.1 
1948. 2.2 14.8 
1949 9.4 13.1 
45 > 8.5 9.0 
] 2 9.1 
lf 9 8.0 
j 9 6.7 
isured individuals aged 65 -_ over who 

I . 2 ae awarded benefits 





i isured on January 1 of folloy 
2 Excludes relatively small number 
in 1952) with benefit S suspende: 1 for reasons other 
than employment (payee not 
« Based on estit ite 


ing year. 
(about 10,000 


ietermined, etc.). 
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though only all those aged 69 and 
over are receiving benefits. In other 
words, if 7 percent of the claimants 
have returned to work, and if the 
average age at time of initial entitle- 
ment is 68, then the true effective 
retirement age is 69. Accordingly, it 
may be said that the real average re- 


tirement age under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program is about 
69 for women and almost 69' for 
men. 


Some indication of the effect of the 
retirement test for other types of 
beneficiaries may be obtained by con- 
sidering benefits withheld because of 
the beneficiary’s employment (table 
3). Less than 1 percent of the bene- 
fits in for wives, widows, and 
parents but about 16 percent of the 
mother’s insurance benefits were sus- 
pended because of the beneficiary’s 
own employment. It should be noted 
that over the 13 years 1940-52 about 
16 percent of the widows of insured 
men leaving orphaned children under 
age 18 did not file claim for mother’s 
benefits initially—that is, at the time 
the claim was filed for the children.‘ 
Accordingly, otherwise eligible moth- 
ers who never claimed benefits 
cause of employment represent 10-15 
percent of the number of mother’s 
benefits in force, and thus about 25- 
30 percent of the mother’s benefits in 
force or potentially in force wer: 
being paid because 
employment 


force 


be- 


not 


f the individ 


Necessity for Change in Basis 
Under the 


trint { 
Sltuavlons oc 


old law, a number 


urred—particularly for 


wage earners—that aroused consid- 
erable criticism. A _ retired wage 
earner who made more than $75 a 


a, 


month, but not as much as $75 
his benefit amount, had a particular 
problem. If, for example, a man’ 
primary insurance amount was $60, 
and he had a wife aged 65 or 
the benefit for the couple was $90. In 
the month that this beneficiary had 
earnings of $75, he would have avail- 
able a total income $165. If he 


over, 


of 

*Some of these widowed mothers may 
have filed subsequently, but at most 30 
percent have so filed, if all subsequent 
entitlements are considered as being in 
this category. Actually, many subsequent 
entitlements to mother’s insurance bene- 
fits are with respect to posthumous chil- 
dren. 
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fable 3.—Monthly benefits in force 
and withheld because of employ- 
ment, by type of benefit,‘ December 
31, 1953 


Withheld because 


Total 
of employment 


number 


Pype of benelit in force of beneficiary 
(in ——— 
thousands) | , a] 
Number Percent 
Oldl-age 3, 464 31, 583 6.7 
W ife’s or husband’s 048 3,478 4 
Widow’s or widower’s 546 4, 354 8 
Parent’s oie 24 | 46 | 2 
DROCUET 6. <i ccecace= 308 49, 332 | 16.0 





! Data for child’s benefits withheld are not avail 
able. 


earned $80, he lost his own benefit 
and his wife’s benefit and had only 
the $80 from his work. The problem 
became less acute for him, of course, 


as his earnings approached the 
amount of his benefits plus $75. In 
actuality, most beneficiaries who 


worked and were affected by the re- 
tirement test earned substantially 
more than their withheld benefits 
plus the $75 exempt amount. 

There was also a problem for the 
beneficiary who 
sional months 
were 


worked only 


that, 


than $75 


OcCa 


at wave while 


moderate, more and 
thus such 
months. He was, in fact, substanti 
retired, certainly to the same extent 
as a $75-a-month, 12-month 


who perhaps had been able to adjust 
} 1 
A 


+ 


who lost benefits for 


ully 


rorker 


1 } 


his wages downward so that he coulk 
in all month: 
Self-employed beneficiaries did not 
have the same problem because 
tirement test differently 
for them. They had an undue advan- 
ye, moreover, when they 
as well as self-employment 


receive benefits 


the 


. lal 
operated 


had wages 


income, 


ince then the ‘“double-exemption” 
eature applied. 

Another inequity existed under the 
id law because the retirement test 


applied only to covered iployment. 


en 
Thus, individuals engaged full time in 


noncovered employment, and by no 
means retired, could at the ame 
time receive full benefits. One illus- 


tration is the case of a civil engineer 
who worked for a number of years as 
an employee of a construction com- 
pany but who became a partner in a 
consulting engineering firm a few 
years before reaching age 65; he was 
thus paid old-age benefits when he 
reached that age since he was not 


engaged in covered employment:' Sti) 
another example is a Canadian who 
commuted to work in the automobile 
factories in Detroit but who, upop 
reaching age 65, terminated that em. 
ployment and began working in a 
garage in Canada. Since this foreign 
employment was not “covered,” he 
received his full benefit even though 
he was not retired 

Before the 1954 amendments, non- 
covered employment (for which earn- 
ings reports are not available through 
the collection of contributions) was 
not counted in the operation of the 
retirement test, principally because 
of the administrative problems in- 
volved under the limited coverage of 
the system. With the virtually univer- 
sal coverage achieved by the 1954 
amendments, these problems are now 
much smaller. 


Legislative History of the 1954 
Amendments 


On January 14, 1954, Chairman 
Reed of the Committee on Ways and 
Means the House of Representa- 
tives introduced H.R. 7199. This bill 
embodied recommendations of 

Administration as set forth in 
President Eisenhower’s social security 
message of January 14. 

rhe bill included certain important 


of 


he 


the 


provisions dealing with the modifica- 
tion and liberalization of the retire- 
ment test. In particular, the test 
would be placed on an annual basis, 


with wages and self-employment in- 
come considered together. Moreover, 
the test would applicable to all 
earnings and not merely to covered 
with special provisions for 
beneficiaries residing in foreign coun- 


be 


earnings, 





/ 


| 


tries. At the same time the amount 
of earnings permitted before the re- | 


tirement test applies would be in- 


creased, so that no benefits would be | 


annual 


Yr less, and 


earnings were $1,000 
1 month’s benefits could 
e withheld for each additional $80 of 
fraction thereof). Bene- 
fits would not, however, be withheld 
for any month during which the per- 
neither was substantially self- 


earnings (or 


son 

‘Because the 1954 amendments bring 
self-employment as a civil engineer under 
the coverage of the program (effective in 
1955), this situation would be remedied 
even if no change were made in the retire- 
ment test. 
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employed nor had $80 or less of 
wages. Thus, the retirement test in 
this bill was patterned closely after 
the test in the old law for self- 
employed persons, except that (1) it 
related to all earnings rather than 
merelY to covered earnings, and (2) 
the exemption amounts were higher. 

After extensive public hearings and 
the Ways and 
Means Committee on May 28 reported 
out H.R. 9366—a somewhat modified 
version of H.R. 7199, which was sub- 
sequently passed by the House on 
June 1. No changes were made in the 
retirement-test provisions. 

Substantial changes in these pro- 
visions Were, however, made in the 
bill as reported out by the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate on July 27 
and aS passed by the Senate on Au- 
gust 20. While the same general basis 
was Maintained as in the House- 
approved bill, the test was made ap- 
plicable only to covered employment, 
as in the earlier law exempt 
amount of increased 
from $1,000 9 year although 
the provision for $80 units thereafter 
was left unchanged; and the age be- 
yond which the retirement test would 
lowered from 75 to 72. 

In between the 
House the points of dif- 
ference were settled by adopting (1) 
the Senate provisions $1,200 
as the exempt amount and age 72 as 
the point beyond which retire- 
ment test should not apply and (2) 
the House provision making the re- 
tirrement test applicable to earnings 
from noncovered as as covered 
employment. 

Largely for administrative reasons 
the changes in the retirement test 
made by the 1954 amendments are 
not effective for most individuals un- 
til January 1955,” because the retire- 
ment test is on an 
corresponding with the 
taxable year. 


sessions, 


the 
earning was 


to $1,200, 


not apply was 
the conference 


. Cc ‘ 
and Senate, 


‘ 


etting 


the 


well 


basis 


individual’s 


7 
annual 


Provisions of Present Test 
The law as amended provides for 
the payment of benefits to a person 








individuals 
fiscal-year 


*For the relatively few 
whose taxable year is on & 
rather than a calendar-year basis, the 
changes become effective somewhat later 
—that is, for and after the taxable year 
beginning in 1955. 
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who has insured status and who is 
aged 65-71, inclusive, only if he is 
substantially retired, and it provides 
for payments to his eligible depend- 
ents if not have substantial 
employment. After the worker reaches 


they do 


age 72, he receives his benefits re- 
gardless of his retirement; the de- 
pendent’s benefits are suspended, 


however, if the dependent is under 
age 72 and is substantially employed. 
Survivor beneficiaries must also meet 
the retirement test, but here the test 
applies to each individual separately. 
Thus, if a widow entitled to mother’s 
benefits engages in substantial em- 
ployment, benefits are continued to 
the eligible children.’ 

The retirement test logically applies 
to all types of employ- 
ment in the United States (including 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 


earnings lm 


Virgin Islands), as well as in cov- 
ered employment outside the United 
State Logically, also, a single test 
that combines earnings of all types 
i pplied rather than separate tests 
for wages and self-employment in- 
come. In addition, under a special 


that 
earnings 


applies only to non- 
covered outside the United 
States, are suspended for 
every month during which the indi- 


provision 
bel ents 
vidual engages in noncovered 


nerative activity on 


calendal 


remu- 
seven or more 
days. This type of provision 
—on a monthly basis and without a 


monetary amount—was necessary for 


administrative reasons and because 
of the differences in wage scales be- 
tween this country and other coun- 
tries. An amount of earnings that 
might indicate effective retirement in 
the United States would be full-time 

If the fami include 1 large number 
of children (4 or more), employment of 
the widowed mother will not reduce total 
family benefit In such instances the 
family maximum benefit provisions are 
applicable, and so the same total is paid 
whether » children’s benefits are 
in current status or whether 
benefits for the widow and children are 
all in current-payment status. 


§ “Covered earnings” 
States fi irnings received for 
vices on an American ship or airplane (in 
certain circumstances) or those received 
by an American citizen from an American 
employer in certain circumstances, 
from a foreign subsidiary of an American 
employer), and also in certain 
stances the self-employment i: 
American citizens 


outside the United 


clude e¢ 


ser- 


(Or, 


circum- 
icome of 


various other countries. 
annual exempt amount of 
at $1,200. When earn- 
ings are in excess of this amount, 1 
month’s benefit can be withheld for 
each excess of $80 or fraction thereof. 
No benefits, however, are suspended 
for any month in which the individ- 
ual does not have wages of more 
than $80 or in which he has not ren- 
dered substantial service a self- 
employed individual. 

Perhaps the best way to consider 
the operation of the retirement test 
is in two steps. First, the total earn- 
ings for the year must be considered 
and the maximum number of deduc- 
determined. If, for example, 
earnings total $1,400, the de- 
ductions will for a maximum of 
3 months, since the excess of $200 
represents three “$80 units of excess 
earnings.” 


earnings ll 
The 


earnings 1S se 


as 


tions 
such 


be 


The second step is to consider the 
number of months in the calendar 
Which deductions can be 
because the individual earned 
more than $890 in wages or rendered 
ubstantial self-employment service. 
if the number of these “potentially 
deductible’ months equals or is 
reater than the number for which 
deductions would be made under step 
1, then the maximum determined 
under the first step is applied. If the 
number of “potentially deductible” 
months is smaller, then deductions 
for only that number of months are 
made. If, in the illustration above, 
the individual had three or more “po- 
tentially deductible’ months, he would 
lose 3 months’ benefits. If, on th 
other hand, he had only two “poten- 
tially deductible’ months (if, for ex- 
ample, his earnings of $1,400 were 
concentrated more or less equally in 

months), then he would only 
2 months’ benefits. 


year [or 


made 


lose 


It is important to note that the first 
step consists of considering the total 
earnings for the year and ignores the 
way in which these earnings are dis- 
tributed throughout the calendar 
months of the year. It should be 
noted further that benefits are not 
necessarily paid for months during 
the year before the individual has 
earned the $1,200 exempt amount 
because subsequent earnings might 
affect those earlier months. If, for 
example, an individual earns wages 
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of $200 
months 
ceive benefits for the first 
—although his total earnings during 
that period did not exceed $1,200— 
since his annual earnings amount to 
$2,400 ‘(resulting in 12 “$80 units of 


a month for each of the 12 
of the year, he will not re- 
6 months 


excess earnings’) and since he had 
earnings of more than $80 in every 
month (that is, 12 “potentially de- 
ductible’” months). 


The maximum amount of earnings 
that an individual entitled to bene- 
fits throughout a year can have in 
that year and be certain of getting 
at least 1 month’s benefits is $2,080, 
since any larger amount would mean 
12 “$80 units of excess earnings.” 
Actually, however, an individual who 
earns $2,080 may get anywhere from 
1 to 11 months’ benefits, depending 
on how many “potentially deductible” 
months he had. Conversely, an in- 
dividual can earn more than $2,080 
and still get benefits for some months 
—that is, those in which he had $80 
or less in wages and no substantial 
self-employment services. Thus an in- 
dividual with $1,200 of wages in 
January and exactly $80 in each of 
the other 11 months would have 
wages of $2,080 and 11 “$80 units of 
excess earnings.” Only his January 
benefit would be withheld, since that 
is the only ‘potentially deductible” 
month. The result would be the same 
even though he had wages of far 
more than $1,200 in January, or if 
the situation was reversed and he had 
$80 of wages in each of the first 11 
months of the year and $1,200 in 
December (or, for that matter, any 
amount more than $320 in Decem- 
ber). In the latter case the deduction 
would, of course, be for December. 

The eventual benefit paid may be 
increased if the individual is employed 
after he reaches age 65 and if such 
employment increases his average 
wage. In no case, however, will em- 
ployment after age 65 reduce the 
benefit to less than it would have been 
if the individual had retired at the 
earliest possible time after reaching 
age 65. Contributions are payable on 
all covered employment after age 65, 
even though the individual is in re- 
ceipt of benefits—when, for example, 
his annual earnings are $1,200 or less 
or when he is aged 72 or over. 

It may perhaps be helpful to con- 


sider certain examples illustrating 
how the new retirement test pro- 
visions operate. Individual A has a 
part-time job paying $120 a month. 
Before the 1954 amendments, he 
would not have been able to draw 
any monthly benefits while he was 
so employed. Under the amendments, 
however, since his total earnings ag- 
gregate $1,440 in the year and since 
the $240 in excess of the $1,200 ex- 
empt amount represents three ‘$80 
units,” he loses only 3 months’ bene- 
fits and thus draws 9 months’ bene- 
fits. 


Individual B is fully retired for 
most of the vear, but during the 
Christmas season he is employed 


for 3 months in a department store 
at $200 a month. Under previous law 
he would have lost benefits for those 
3 months, but under the amendments 
he draws benefits for the entire year, 
since his aggregate earnings in the 
year do not exceed $1,200. 
Individual C also is retired during 
most of the months of the year. Since 
he was formerly a topflight scientist, 
he occasionally is employed for spe- 


cial jobs at a substantial salary. In 
1 calendar year, for exampie, he 
earns $1,200 in January, $500 in 


March, $400 in September, and $75 in 
December. His total wages for the 
year amount to $2,175. Based on the 
amount of his total annual earnings, 
benefits might be withheld for all 12 
months of the year. Benefits can be 
withheld, however, for only 3 months 

larch, and September— 


January, 

since in all other months his earn- 
ings are $80 or less. If individual C 
works only in January and thus earns 
on!y $1,200, he would receive bene- 
fits for this month as well as all suc- 
ceeding months. On the other hand, 
if he earns the $1,200 in January and 
earns $80 in 1 other month, then he 
month’s benefit. Since the 
total amount earned indicates that 1 
month’s benefit should be withheld, 
January—the only month with wages 
in excess of $80—is the only month 
that it would 


withholding 





loses 1 


be possible for such 
to occur. 

Next consider how these provisions 
would operate in the case of an engi- 
neer newly covered as a professional 
self-employed person by the 1954 
amendments (effective in 1955). John 
Smith is senior partner of the engi- 


neering firm of Smith, Brown, ang 
Smith. He will reach age 65 at the 
end of 1959, and during the entire 
period until then he will have earn. 


ings of more than the maximum of 


$4,200 a year that can be counteg 
towards benefits. Mr. Smith intends 
to practice engineering on a full-time 
basis for several years after age 65 
and then gradualiy to reduce the 
proportion of his time spent in em. 
ployment. Under these circumstances, 
just how will the provisions apply to 
him, since he is not fully retired? 
The provision that benefits are paid 
for all months in which he does not 
render substantial services in self. 
employment is an important one in 
this case. 

Let us suppose that in the first 
few years after Mr. Smith reaches 
age 65 he practices engineering ful] 


time except during July and August, | 


when he takes a vacation and does 
not render any substantial service to 
the firm. If he applies for benefits, 
he will receive the maximum amount 
of $108.50 
wife aged 65 and over) 
these 2 months, even though he might 


(plus $54.30 if he has a/| 
for each Of | 
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income representing the profits of the 
partnership. Now, let us further sup- 
pose that at age 69 Mr. Smith has a 
serious illness that makes impossible 
his active participation in the firm 
for a number of months. During this 
entire period of illness, he would 
draw benefits even though he might 
have sizable income from the profits! 
of the firm. Following this illness, 
Mr. Smith decides to practice only 


part time, dealing only with those 
cases in which he has special ex- 
perience. 


Accordingly, on January 1 of a par- 
ticular year, he once again begins 
practicing engineering, although only 
sporadically, so that during that cal- 
endar year he earns somewhat les 
than $1,200 (including share of 
the firm's profits) even though he 
engaged in the practice of engineer- 
ing at some time during 4 months! 
of the year. Nevertheless, he receives 
full benefits for all 12 months of the 
because his net earnings from 
self-employment do not exceed $1,200 
If such earnings were $1,250, he would 
have received benefits for all but | 
month of the year since, even though 


his 


year 
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employment for 4 months, he had 
gone over the $1,200 limit by only one 


' “$80 unit Em 


In the next calendar year, Mr. 


| smith recovers completely and be- 


(he is 


comes more active. Although he does 
not work in every month of the year, 
nevertheless able to earn 
through his own service a very sub- 
stantial amount. During this period, 
Mr. Smith draws benefits for all 
months in which he does not do such 
work, even though during the calen- 


dar year he might well have earned 


| Changes 


more than $5,000 as a direct result of 
his own practice and a similar amount 
as general profits of the firm. After 
Mr. Smith reaches age 72, no deduc- 
tion for earnings will be made from 
his benefits; he will draw benefits for 
all months even though he may have, 
in some months, engaged in substan- 
tial self-employment from which he 
derived considerable income. 


Cost Aspects of Retirement Test 
As may be seen from the descrip- 
tion of the changes in the retirement 


| test made by the 1954 amendments, 


certain elements increase costs, while 
others decrease them. Items raising 
costs are (1) the higher exemption 
amounts, (2) the placing of the test 
on an annual basis for a wage earner, 
and (3) the reduction of the age be- 
yond which the retirement test does 
not apply from 75 years to 172. 
resulting in lowered costs 
are (1) the application of the retire- 
ment test to all earnings, whether 
covered or not, and (2) the combin- 
ing of wages and self-employment 
income in the application of the re- 
tirement test for individuals having 
both forms of earnings. The changes 
resulting in lowered costs have a rel- 
atively small effect in comparison 
with those raising costs, so that the 
net effect is an increase 


in cost for 
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the retirement test considered as a 
whole that amounts to about 0.20 per- 
cent of payroll on a level-premium 
basis. 

At the end of 1953, 4.6 million in- 
dividuals aged 65 or over were eligible 
for old-age benefits, but there were 
only 3.2 million with benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status. Accordingly, it 
is likely that the great majority of 
the remaining 1.4 million persons 
were still at work in covered employ- 
ment and, if it had not been for the 
retirement test, would have been 
drawing benefits. In other words, if 
all persons in covered employment 
retired at age 65, there would have 
been an additional 1.4 million indi- 
viduals receiving old-age benefits. 
These individuals had about 400,000 
dependents (principally wives aged 65 
and over) who would also have re- 
ceived benefits if the retirement test 
were eliminated. If there were not a 
similar provision affecting survivor 
beneficiaries, an additional and sub- 
stantial mumber of persons—primar- 
ily young widowed mothers who are 
employed—would have been receiving 
benefits. 

If there 
(or if all 


were no retirement test 
insured individuals retired 
at age and if younger survivor 
beneficiaries did not engage in em- 
ployment), the total number of bene- 
ficiaries on the rolls as of the begin- 
ning of 1955 would increase by more 
than 2 million and the total annual 
benefit disbursements by about $1.9 
billion. The increased disbursements 
represent a relative rise in current 
costs of about 40 percent; the increase 
is about 1.15 percent of taxable pay- 
roli. From the viewpoint of long-range 


65, 


costs, the increase, if there were no 
retirement test, would average about 


1.4 percent of payroll. This increase 


in cost, naturally, would have to be 
met either by increased contribution 
rates or lowered benefits. 


General Conclusions 


In establishing or developing any 
program paying old-age benefits, the 
legislators must face the issue of 
whether the benefits are to be annui- 
ies that begin on attainment of a 
chronological age or are to be paid 
ynly on retirement. Perhaps the most 
important factor in the decision is 
that of cost. If only a certain amount 
»f money is to be available for the 
purposes of the program, it must be 
decided whether to pay low benefits 
beginning at a certain age (thus arbi- 
trarily giving a higher income than 
they had before to persons working 
beyond that age) or to pay more sub- 
stantial benefits only to those who 
have retired and who thus presum- 
ably have lower income than those 
in their age group still at work. 

When Congress selected the second 
method it faced the problem of de- 
fining retirement. It seems desirable 
for aged persons in good health to 
engage at least in partial or inter- 
mittent employment. Any retirement 
test established should not discour- 
age such employment. At the same 
time, experience indicates that a sub- 
stantial number of persons continue 
in full-time employment after age 65, 
and the retirement test should be so 
framed that these individuals will not 
concurrently receive pay and “retire- 
ment” benefits. Any retirement test 
naturally involves some administra- 
tive problems, and this aspect, too, 
should be considered in developing a 
suitable test. 

The 1954 amendments have pro- 
vided a retirement test that, on the 
whole, should provide an adequate 
and equitable method of paying re- 
tirement benefits. Aged individuals 
can engage in partial or occasional 
employment without severe penalties 
from a benefit standpoint. The future 
operation of these provisions will be 
vyatched with great interest. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Economic Status of Aged 
Persons, June 1954 * 


In mid-1954, 70 percent of all per- 
sons 65 years of age and over in the 
continental United States had income 
from employment or social insurance 
or both. Approximately half the re- 
maining persons aged 65 and over 
were receiving old-age assistance. Al- 
most 5 million aged persons—about 2 
in every 5 men and 1 in every 3 wom- 
en—were getting old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits. An addi- 
tional 1.2 million persons benefited 
directiy or indirectly from related 
programs: railroad retirement, gov- 
ernment employees’ retirement, or 
the veterans’ compensation and pen- 
sion programs. 

Old-age and survivors insurance 
benefit checks reached 36 percent of 
all persons aged 65 and over in June 
1954, compared with 32 percent a 
year earlier and 26 percent in June 
1952. Beneficiaries outnumbered old- 
age assistance recipients almost 2 to 1 
and exceeded by 25 percent the num- 
ber with any income from employ- 
ment during the month. In contrast 
to the rapid growth of old-age and 
survivors insurance as a source of 
income, both employment and old- 
age assistance have declined in im- 
portance during recent years (chart 
1). While the total population aged 
65 and over has been increasing al- 
most 3 percent per year, the number 
of aged persons at work and the 
number receiving public assistance 
were approximately the same in June 
1954 as in June of 1952 and 1953. 

The decline in the proportion of 
aged persons with earned income re- 
flects in part a reduction in employ- 
ment opportunities for older workers 
and in part the effect of the amend- 
ments passed in 1950 and 1952 that 
liberalized old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefit and coverage provi- 
sions. On January 1, 1954, there were 
nevertheless 1.4 million persons aged 
65 and over who were fully insured 
but not receiving benefits. Such per- 
sons, substantially all of them pre- 


*Prepared by Lenore A. Epstein, 
sion of Research and Statistic 
the Commissioner. 


Divi- 
, Office of 
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ferring employment to retirement 
benefits, represented more than half 
the 2.6 million earners aged 65 and 
over who were not receiving retire- 
ment benefits under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance at the end of June 
1954. 

There were about 400,000 aged per- 
sons receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits in June 1954 who 
at the same time had some income 
from employment. Many of this group 
undoubtedly had only casual employ- 
ment, perhaps a few hours a week 

r a few days a month, which pro- 
vided a supplement to their benefit 
checks. Others, aged 75 and over and 
therefore not subject to the retire- 
ment test, had full-time employment. 
More than 100,000 persons receiving 
benefits under another public retire- 
ment program or the veterans’ pro- 
2rams also had some income from 
employment (not shown separately 
on the table). It is probable that 
relatively more beneficiaries under 
these programs than under old-age 
and survivors insurance had income 
from employment, since the retire- 
ment test has tended to be less 
strict under the systems for govern- 





ment employees and the income re. 
striction on veterans’ pensions has 
been as high as $1,400 a year for a 
single person and $2,700 for a mar- 
ried man. The number of old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries 
with some earnings will doubtless in- 
crease beginning in 1955, when the 
liberalized retirement test provisions 
in the 1954 amendments go into effect. 

The public assistance program, al- 
though of declining importance as a 
source of income for the aged, has 
continued to be highly important for 
those needy aged persons who are | 
ineligible for old-age and survivors 
insurance or unable to make ends 
meet on their benefit checks. Old- 
age assistance recipients during the 
past 2 years have numbered about 
2.5 million, including 400,000-500,000 
persons who were also receiving old- | 
age and survivors insurance benefits. 
The number who receive checks from 
both programs has been increasing | 
gradually, but the rise has been pro- / 
portionately slower than the increase 
in the number of old-age and sur- \ 
vivors insurance beneficiaries,’ and in 


$$ 
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June this group comprised less than 


1Ruth White, “Concurrent Receipt of 
Public Assistance and Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance,” Social Security Bulle- | 
tin, August 1954. 
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Table 1.—Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over receiving money 
income from specified sources, June 1954 ! 


{In millions} 


Source of income * 


Total population aged 65 and over____- 


WIDOW IONE ooo cnc opt cae ccoenceccss 5 
Earners. .-_- 


Wives of earners not themselves employed 


Social insurance and related programs 3 ' 
Old-age and survivors insurance.___...___-- 
Railroad retirement insurance Le = 
Government employees’ retirement programs 
Veterans’ compensation and pension programs 


Beneficiaries’ wives not in direct receipt of benefits... _- 


Old-age assistance_____- 


No money income or income solely from other sources__...._.-. 


Income from more than one of specified sources 
Employment and old-ag 


Other 4 


e and survivors insurance. 
Old-age and survivors insurance and old-age assistance 


\ 
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Total Men | Women | 
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1 Continental United States. Population esti- 
mates for 1954 are not entirely comparable with 
those for 1951-53 used in previous Bulletin notes 
on the economic status of the aged, because of revi- 
sions by the Bureau of the Census. 

2 The sum of the persons shown under the four 
categories exceeds the number in the population 
by the number with income from more than one of 
the three main sources, as shown at the end of the 
table. Persons with income frorn sources specified 
may also have received income from other sources. 

2 Persons with income from more than one program 
are counted only once. The principal duplication 


is between the old-age and survivors insurance sud 
veterans’ programs. 

4 Persons with income from social insurance (othe ) 
than old-age and survivors insurance) or a related 
program and from employment or old-age assistane. | 

’ Fewer than 50,000. 

Source: Number of persons of specified age, se, 
and marital and earner status estimated from pu> 
lished and unpublished data of the Bureau of th 
Census. Number of persons receiving paymenl 
under social insurance and related programs 80 ; 
from old-age assistance reported by administrative 
agencies (partly estimated). 
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Chart 1.—Percent of persons aged 65 and over with income from old-age and 
survivors insurance, from employment, and from old-age assistance, June 


1950-—June 1954 
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10 percent of all old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance beneficiaries. 

Regardless of the benefit level, 
some beneficiaries will always have 
special needs—most often for medicé 
care—that they cannot meet without 
assistance. It is expected, however, 
that the 1954 amendments raising 
benefit amounts (an average of $6, 
for example, for old-age benefits) 
and liberalizing the retirement test 
will eliminate part of the need for 
public assistance payments to supple- 
ment old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits for some persons. The liber- 
alization of eligibility requirements, 
particularly the provision that applies 
to survivors of certain workers who 
died after 1939 and before September 
1950, will doubtless result in the 
transfer of some persons from old- 
age assistance to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance rolls. 

In June 1954, approximately 2.1 
million aged persons had no income 
from employment, social insurance 
ana related programs, or an assist- 
ance program. Some of them received 
private industrial or union pensions, 
but the number was undoubtedly 
small since most of the persons re- 
ceiving private group pensions were 
also eligible for and drawing benefits 
under the old-age and survivors in- 
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1952 
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surance program. Some received peri- 
odic payments under individual an- 
nuities and the settlement options of 
life insurance contracts. Others had 
income from real estate, stocks, 
bonds, or other investments. Some 
were living off their assets—that is, 
withdrawing from savings or using 
cash realized from the sale of assets. 
A relatively small proportion received 
assistance in cash from private wel- 
fare agencies or cash contributions on 
a regular basis from relatives. Prob- 
ably a substantial number were sup- 
ported by children or other relatives 
with whom they lived. Some were in 
public institutions. 

All aged persons in institutions 
numbered less than half a million, 
and certainly those in public institu- 
tions did not exceed 200,000-250,000. 
Perhaps 7-10 percent of the institu- 
tional residents aged 65 and over 
were beneficiaries of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance or a related pro- 
eram,” and perhaps as many as one- 


See Jacob Fisher, “Trends in Institu- 
tional Care of the Aged,” Social Security 
Bulletin, October 1953, for a summary of 
the latest data on the institutional popu- 
lation. There has been no enumeration of 
the institutional population since 1950. 
Different methods of estimating the num- 
ber of institutional residents in June 1954 
yield figures that range around 450,000 


fifth were 
ance. 

The fact that almost one-fourth 
of all aged women were without in- 
come from employment or from one 
of the public income maintenance 
programs, compared with barely 6 
percent of the men, reflects the much 
lower labor-force participation rates 
of women and their longer life-ex- 
pectancy rates. Since men are nor- 
mally in the labor force throughout 
most of their adult lives, they are 
eligible for retirement benefits after 
age 65 when they no longer are earn- 
ing-—provided, of course, that they 
worked in covered employment. In 
June 1954 the percent of aged men 
and aged women, respectively, with 
income from one or both sources was 
as follows: 


receiving old-age assist- 








Percent 
Source of income 

| Total | Men |Women 

a vi 
Employment. . al 29 38 | 21 
Social insurance or related ; 
program... -...-.....- ‘ 45 §2 | 40 
Either or both 3 70 83 59 





The situation was clearly very 
different for aged women than for 
aged men, with income from employ- 
ment or social insurance much more 
common among the latter even when 
the 900,000 wives of earners are 
counted as having income from em- 
ployment. The wives of earners com- 
prised more than two-thirds of all 
aged women shown as having income 
from employment. The 600,000 wom- 
en with some earnings from their own 
employment plus the 873,000 women 
receiving benefits in their own right 
as retired workers comprised only 
one-fifth of all aged women. 

An estimated 8 percent of the aged 
women receiving old-age and surviv- 
insurance benefits as retired 
workers in June 1954 were receiving 
concurrent wife’s or widow's benefits 
—about 30,000 and 35,000, respectively. 
Persons entitled to old-age benefits 
may also be entitled to secondary 
(wife’s or husband’s, widow’s or 
widower’s, or parent’s) benefits. If 
the secondary benefit is larger, both 
benefits are payable, but the second- 
ary benefit is reduced by the amount 
of the concurrent old-age benefit. Al- 
though persons with concurrent ben- 
efits appear on the rolls twice, they 


ors 
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are counted only once in table 1. It 
is relatively uncommon for men to 
receive two benefits because a second- 
ary benefit based on a woman’s earn- 
ings would rarely exceed an old-age 


a 


benefit based on a man’s earnings 

-ractically all the 2.7 million mar- 
ried women living with their hus- 
bands had some income from em- 
pléyment or one of the public income 
maintenance programs—either in 


their own right or throu 
bands. Of the 4 million aged widows, 
however, scarcely 8 percent had in- 
come from employment, and at most 
about a third had benefits under old- 
age and survivors insurance or a re- 
lated program. Many widows were sup- 
ported in whole or in part by old-age 
assistance, but even more of them 
had no income from the sources un- 
der consideration. 


h their hus- 


* See Annual Statistical Supplement, 
1953, tables 41-43 (Social Securiti 
tin, September 1954), f 
dual entitlements at 





Bulle- 
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the end of 1953 


Kconomic Status of 
Widows and Paternal 
Orphans, June 1954 * 


Although the 2.1 million paternal 
orphans’ in the United States com- 
prise less than 4 percent of the Na- 
tion’s children under 18, they 
are of special interest from a social 
and economic point of view because 
of problems of support. 

Oild-age and survivors insurance, 
the programs administered by the 
Veterans Administration, and related 
programs provided income in June 
1954 for about 60 percent of the chil- 
dren under age 18 with father dead. 
While the proportion of paternal or- 
phans receiving payments under the 
veterans’ pension and compensation 
programs has remained constant at 
about 15 percent since 1950, the pro- 
portion receiving old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits has increased 
from less than one-third to about 
one-half of all paternal orphans in 


age 


*Prepared by Lenore A. Epstein, Division 


of Research and Statistics, Office of the 
Commissioner. 

41 The term paternal orphan, as used 
here, relates to all children with father 


dead, including those who have lost both 
parents. 
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Table 1.—Estimated number of children under age 18 with father dead and o 
wido ws under age 65 receiving money income from specified sources, June 1954 
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in chart 
overlap 


the United States. As shown 
1, there was considerable 
between the programs, with about 7 
percent of all the paternal orphans 
receiving benefits under both. Other 
social insurance programs were of 
slight importance as a source of in- 
come for these children. 

More than half the children receiv- 
ing old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits in December 1953 lived with 
a mother who also received benefits. 
Some lived with a widowed mother 
who was not entitled because of em- 
ployment or remarriage. A child’s eli- 
ribility for benefits is not affected by 
the mother’s employment or her re- 
marriage unless he 
stepfather bef< 
natural father 

The rapid increase 


is adopted by a 
yre the death of his 


during the past 


5 years in the number of survivor 
children under age 18 receiving old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 


has resulted in a continuous decline 
in the importance of aid to dependent 
children as an income source for pa- 
ternal orphans. The proportion re- 
ceiving such aid was down to 11 per- 
cent in 1954. A considerable 
number of the paternal orphans re- 


June 


ceiving aid to dependent children 
were beneficiaries under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program 


whose benefits needed supplementa- 
tion. This overlap, which is not shown 
on chart 1, is difficult to measure pre- 


low 1 r 16 
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her i re entidre ther 
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Number of children and of widows in the 


population and number with employment and with 
children under age 18 estimated from published and 
unpublished data of the Bureau of the Census, 
Number of children under age 18 with father dead 
based on estimate for July 1953 prepared by the 
Division of the Actuary, Social Security Adminis. 
tration. Number of persons receiving payments 
under social insurance and related programs and 
from aid to dependent children reported by adminis. 
trative agencies partly estimated 


cisely because available information 
concerning recipients of aid to de- 
pendent children on the reasons for 
lack of support relates to the “most 
recent” father rather than the na- 
tural father,’ 

According to a study conducted by 


the Bureau of the Census for the 
Social Security Administration in 
October 1949,° about three-fifths of 
the paternal orphans live in the 
household of a relative who is em- 


ployed. With respect to the employ- 
ment of the orphans themselves, the 
1949 study showed about 5 percent 
with some earnings. It appears prob- 
able, however, that in June 1954 the 
number paternal orphans under 

e 18 with some income from their 
roughiy 200,000, 


of 
wn employment wa 
In Noven 


ber 1953 only 


about 6 percent 


of all children receiving aid to dependent 
children were old-age and survivors in- 
urance beneficiaries. The proportion re- 
ceiving both old-age and survivors in- 
urance benefits and aid to dependent 
‘hildren payments was much iarger 


among paternal! orphans, who comprised 
nly 15-16 percent of all children in the 

ited States receiving ald 
to dependent children. See Ruth White, 
“Concurrent Receipt of Public Assistance 
ind Old-Age and Survivors Insurance,” 
Social Bulletin, August 1954, 


mntinental Ur 


Security 
pages 12-15. 

3 See “Orphans in the 
United Social Security Bulletin, 
August 1950, for a summary of data from 
this survey 
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or about 10 percent of all children 
under age 18 with father dead, in- 
cluding some of those living with a 
mother or other relative who was 
employed.* 

Thus, many of the children shown 
in table 1 as having no income from 
social insurance and related pro- 
srams or from aid to dependent chil- 
dren had some income from employ- 
ment directly or indirectly, or both. 
Some of these children undoubtedly 
received payments under the settle- 
ment options of life insurance con- 
tracts or income from the deceased 
parent’s property. Others were sup- 
ported by relatives. Still others were 
in tax-supported institutions, but 
their number is not known. In 1950 
there were 93,000 children under age 
18 in homes for neglected and de- 
pendent children (18,000 of them in 
public homes), and probably most of 
these children were paternal orphans. 
An unknown proportion of the 112,- 
000 children under age 18 in ether 
types of institutions were also pa- 
ternal orphans. It seems unlikely that 
more than 6-8 percent of all paternal 
Orphans were in institutions in June 
1954, and presumably a considerable 
number of these children were re- 


‘Estimates of employment rates for 
children (based on Bureau of the Census 
data on the labor force for June 1954), 
applied under varying assumptions to the 
éstimated number of orphans of working 
age, yield estimates of the number with 
farnings that vary from a low of 110,000 
to a high of 280,000. 
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ceiving benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance, the veterans’ pro- 
grams, or related programs. 

Of 700,000 widows under age 
65 with one or more children under 
age 18, half had income from em- 
ployment in June 1954 and about 
half received benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance or the veter- 
ans’ or related programs (chart 1). 
As in the case of the paternal or- 
phans, it is estimated that about 15 
percent of those receiving mother’s 
benefits under old-age and survivors 
insurance were also receiving benefits 
from the Veterans Administration. 
An estimated 20 percent of the social 
insurance beneficiaries were among 
those with some income from em- 
ployment. About 5 percent of them 
were receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren (not shown on the chart). Other 
widowed mothers had children receiv- 
ing old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits but were not themselves eli- 
gible because their earnings exceeded 
the maximum allowable without ben- 
efit suspension. About 1 in 10 widowed 
mothers with children received pub- 
lic assistance through aid to depend- 
ent children. Few of the latter were 
employed. 


the 


The labor-force participation rate 
is well over twice as high for widows 
with one or more children under age 
18 as for married women with hus- 
band present and one or more chil- 
dren under age 18. It is notable, there- 
fore, that the proportion of such 
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widows who are in the labor force has 
remained more or less constant at 
about 50 percent during the past 5 
years, while the proportion receiving 
mother’s benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance has gone up 
steadily from 22 percent in June 1950 
to 36 percent in June 1954. Undoubt- 
edly, widows who could obtain em- 
ployment and could leave their chil- 
dren believed that the difference 
between the income they could earn 
and the benefit amount more than 
offset the advantages of staying at 
home. It remains to be seen whether 
some will leave the labor market, at 
least temporarily, as a result of the 
rise in benefit amounts under the 
1954 amendments. 

Among widows under age 65 with- 
out children under age 18, employ- 
ment is the most common and im- 
portant source of income. Such wid- 
ows are not eligible for old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, aid to 
dependent children, or—unless they 
are widows of veterans whose deaths 
were service-connected—benefits un- 
der the veterans’ programs. In June 
1954 about 400,000 widows, or almost 
1 in 7, received compensation from 
the Veterans Administration. About 
1.6 million had some income from 
employment. 

It may be assumed that a number 
of widows receive periodic payments 
under private insurance and annuity 
contracts—whether they have some 
income from employment and/or so- 
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cial insurance or a related program 
or whether they have no income from 
any of the sources listed. Some prob- 
ably have income from investments. 
Some of the widows without children 
under age 18 have to rely on general 
assistance for support, and some on 
the support of their adult children, 
as do older widows. 





Age of the Population and 
Per Capita Income, by 
State, 1953 * 


For every 100 persons aged 138-64 
years in the continental United 
States in 1953, there were 72 persons 
dependent or potentially dependent— 

* Prepared in the Division of Research 
and Statistics, Office of the Commissioner. 
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about four-fifths of them children 
under age 18, and the others aged 65 
and over. In the 12 States with the 
lowest per capita incomes in 1953 
there were 83 children and aged per- 
sons to every 100 adults of working 
age, or 25 percent more than in the 
12 highest income States, where the 
ratio was 66 to 100.’ 

Proportion of children and aged in 
the population.—Children under age 
18 were most numerous (41-43 per- 
cent) in relation to the total popu- 


1 Population estimates relate to July 1, 
1953. They exclude persons in the Armed 
Forces, since State population estimates 
by age group are available only for the 
civilian population. Estimates of income 
payments by State are for the calendar 
year 1953 (Survey of Current Business, 
August 1954). 


Ratio of persons aged 
65 and over to persons 
aged |8-64 





lation in the Southern agricultura) 
States and the sparsely populated 
Mountain States, and they were re. 
latively least numerous (28-30 per. 
cent) in the District of Columbia ang 
in the densely populated, industria) 
States of New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut 
(table 1). 

The proportion of the population 
aged 65 and over was largest (10-1) 
percent) in New England and the 
West North Central States, and 
smallest (5-6 percent) in those States 
where the child population was rela- 
tively large. As shown in chart 1, 
in the majority of the Northern and 
Middle Western States, the ratio of 
the population aged 65 and over to 
persons aged 18-64 exceeded the 
United States average. 


Ratio of young and old to persons aged 18-64, by State, 1953 ! 
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al | Chart 2.—Per capita income payments and ratio of young and old to persons State variation in the proportions 

ed aged 18-64, by State, 1953 in the different age groups was great- 

- | est for the group aged 65 and over. 
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1167 KY. pocaneaeha carerararee group in the District of Columbia, 

| | 097] N.C. New York, New Jersey, and Nevada. 
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age 18 and aged 65 and over were 
among the eight with the highest per 


1 Number of persons uncer age 18 and number of persons age 


65 and over per 100 persons in the population 
aged 18-64. 
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capita incomes. Conversely, the 
Southern and Mountain States, with 
a heavy population dependency bur- 
den, were all among the lowest third 
of the States ranked by per capita 
income. 

The share of national income pay- 
ments in 1953 and the proportion of 
all persons under age 18 and 
and over in high- and low-income 
States are shown in 
tabulation. 


aged 65 


the following 


States ranked by 
per capita income 


12 highest 44 0) 


12 lowest 


The 12 low-income States, with an 
aggregate income only about one- 
fourth that of the 12 high-income 
States, had more than half as many 
persons in the dependent age groups 
—13.9 million compared with 25.5 
million. 





Workmen’s Compensation 
Payments and Costs, 1953 


A total of $846 million was paid in 
compensation for wage and in 
medical benefits under workmen’s 
compensation programs in 1953. Al- 
though payments have continued to 


loss 


mount, the rate of increase has 
slowed down considerably: the 1953 


total was only 7 percent greater 
that in 1952, in contrast to inc 
of 11 percent and 15 percent for the 


than 
reases 


preceding years. 
The slower rate of increase is asso- 
ciated with an improvement in acci- 


dent rates. Despite somewhat 
levels of employment durin: 

1953, the total number of work in- 
juries in that year and the re 
time loss were no higher than in 1952, 
according to estimates of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. If it is assumed 
that compensable injuries followed 
the pattern for all injuries (including 
those of workers not covered by the 
programs and the noncompensable 
accidents of covered workers), 
increase in workmen’s compensation 
payments reflects the higher wages 


higher 


most of 


ulting 


the 


Table 1.—Civilian population by age group and by State, July 1, 1953 
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Number (in thousand 
Rene Under ae 
é 
Under Aged € 
ige 18 4 ve 
Total 1.971 13. 324 
Alab 1, 200 O08 
Ari 4 $53 4 
Arkansas 14 159 2 
California 3, 660 973 4 
{ rado 179 126 8 
Connecti 641 202 1.2 
Delaware 11 oR 10.1 
Dist. of Col YF 64 6.1 
Florida 1, 067 271 41.1 
Georgia 1, 354 236 45.4 
Idaho 999 18 16.3 
Illinois 2, 718 83 7 
Indiana 1, 367 383 12.6 
lowa__- RA5 280 $4. () 
Kansas 644 205 3.3 
Kentucky - 1, 081 239 15.7 
Louisiana 1,092 193 15.3 
Maine 305 4 14.2 
Maryland 824 175 10. 5 
Massachusetts 1, 438 513 10.3 
Michigan 2, 329 523 11.7 
Minnesota : 1,042 91 13. 7 
Mississippi 879 154 47.9 
Missouri 1, 262 133 11.8 
Montana 218 7 15.2 
Nebraska__ 440 141 13.3 
Nevada ; 64 13 38. 7 
New Hampshire 166 38 42.8 
New Jersey : 1, 484 145 38. 1 
New Mexico--.. 312 37 47.7 
New York 4, 325 1, 392 37.7 
North Carolina 1, 594 244 14.9 
North Dakota 233 51 45.8 
i) es 2, 497 775 41.6 
Oklahoma ; 765 204 13.7 
Oregon 526 149 42.3 
Pennsylvania 3, 293 454 19.0 
Rhode Island 234 7 9.0 
South Carolina 892 Y 17.6 
South Dakota 235 ; 45.2 
rennessee 1, 196 24 13.6 
Texas 9.9412 13 
Utah ah 47 17.3 
Vermont 129 } 14.8 
Virginia 1, 222 229 43, 4 
Washington 807 232 13.3 
West Virginia 732 14( 4 
Visconsin 1,175 334 12.9 
Wyoming 108 7 


Not adjusted for underenumeration of children 


nder age 


ur 


iret S. Bureau of the Census, Current 


on which cash benefits are based, as 
well as the higher costs of hospitali- 
cation and medical services. 

As a rough indication of the higher 
wages to be compensated, payrolls 
covered by workmen’s compensation 
programs were 8 percent higher in 
1953 than in 1952. The payroll in- 
crease from $137.5 billion to $148.5 
billion accompanied an increase of 
less than 3 percent in the number of 
covered workers in an average week, 
estimated to be somewhere between 


38% and 3914 million in 1952 and 
between 3914 
1953. 


and 4014 million in 





ercent of total population 


'Number of 
young and old 


8 and aged 65 and over per 
A ge d 100 persons 
nae | Amos 18-64 | aged 18-64 
ige 18 and over 
33. 3 8.5 8.2 72.0) 
39. 0 6.8 54.2 84.5 
aS. °7 6 55.6 79.7 
37.8 8.4 43.8 R58 
31. 1 8.4 60.6 64.9 
34.7 9.1 56. 2 78.1 
9.8 9.4 69.8 64.4 
32. 2 7.9 59.9 67.0 
28. 1 8.0 63.9 56.6 
32.8 8.3 58.9 69.8 
8.6 6.7 54.8 | 83.0 
38.3 8.0 53.8 86.0 
30.4 9.3 60.3 65.8 
33.3 9.3 57.4 74.2 
33. 2 10.8 56.0 78.5 
32.8 10.4 55.7 76.3 
37.4 8.3 54.3 R49 
385 6.8 5A RR 82.6 
33.8 10.4 55. 8 79.3 
33. 4 Pe | 4 68. 2 
9.7 10.6 9. 7 67.5 
34,1 7.6 58. 3 71.6 
34.2 0.5 56. 2 Tet 
40.7 1-2 52. 1 91.8 
31.1 10.7 58. 2 71.8 
35.8 9.4 55.0 2.1 
32.8 10. 5 56.7 76.3 
32.2 6.5 1.3 63.1 
31.7 it.3 57.2 74.9 
29.3 8.8 61.9 61.5 
42.7 5.1 52. 1 91.6 
28. 5 9.2 52. 3 60.5 
38.9 6.0 55.2 81.3 
37.6 8.2 54, 2 84.5 
32.3 9.3 58.4 71.2 
34.5 9.2 56.3 77.6 
32.9 9.3 57.7 73.2 
31.0 9.0 a0 6.7 
4(). ( 9.6 60.4 65.6 
41.8 5.8 4 90.8 
36. 2 9. 1 £8 R26 
36. 2 7.4 56. 5 77.2 
36. 4 7.1 i. 4 77.2 
419.9 6.4 52.7 89.9 
34. 4 10.4 7 80.8 
36. 6.8 6 76.6 
33.6 9.7 6.7 76.3 
7.8 72 54.9 82.0 
33. 4 9.5 57. 1 75.2 
36.6 7.1 55.9 78.2 
Population Reports, Population Fstimates, Series 


P-25, No. 106. 


Of the total payments of $846 mil- 


lion in 1953, private carriers were 
responsible for 62 percent, State 


funds for 25 percent, and self-in- 
surers for 13 percent. State fund dis- 


bursements, including payments to 
Federal Government employees, in- 
creased at a somewhat faster rate 


than private carrier payments—9.2 
percent and 6.8 percent, respectively. 

It is estimated that almost $1.5 
billion or 1.0 percent of covered pay- 
roll was spent by employers in 1953 
to insure or self-insure their risks 
under workmen’s compensation pro- 
grams. This total consists of $1,074 


Social Security 
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Estimates of workmen's compensation payments, 





insurance, 1953 and 1952 ! 


{In thousan 


by State and type of 


ance (benefits paid by self-insurers, 
increased 5-10 percent to allow for 
their administrative costs). 

Benefit payments of $846 million 
represented about 57 percent of the 











2 centaee © @BTegate of $1.5 billion in premiums. 
change Medical and hospitalization bene- 
Insurance | State Self Insurance| State Self- pay- fits amounted to $280 million in 1953, 
losses pai fund insur I fund insur- | ments . : 
rotet leoateenst Gis | aoe a ee ed Bl ol Bree NS somewhat more than a third of total 
nsurance | burse- | pay nsurance | burse- | pay fi payments. Of the $566 million in non- 
rrier ments ments rier ment ments 4 J rs s 
medical payments, seven-eighths took 
rotal $845,700 | $904 $210. 776 $111,018 16 | $490,793 |$193.089 |$104. 184 7.3 the form of cash compensation for 
vas <a on , nonfatal injuries and the remaining 
Alabama ‘ j 178 ts BO4 414 J. 1 - : 
Arizona 6. 406 13 6, 100 170 89( 2 67 2 +8.8 eighth was paid in death cases. The 
kansas 4, 485 3, 67 l 4, 551 7€ UI l , : : raat . 
‘lifornia 78) 55: 3646 | 18 27 | 6.6201 73:43 san | 7-018 | aie b> distributions by type of payment for 
Colorado eae 1, 9% 3, 209 400 4, 982 50S Oee ~* 1953 and for 1952 are shown below. 
Connec 13, 770 12, 39 1, 37 l 141 647 +6.4 
Delaware 1,159 924 231 l 8 363 2 +7 = : ; 
Dist. of Col 2, 5OR 2 368 3) 2 642 2 40) 24 1.7 millions} 
Florida 13, 88 79 1,08 11, 269 I 8 23. 2 —s a 
Georgia. 6, 87 587 1 2 & 0 17 2 
Type of payment 195 1952 
Idaho 3, 082 ; 657 37 2,701 7 621 330 
Illinois 42, 2R8 44, 354 7, 938 38, 120 0, 72( 7, 401 
Indiana 13, 803 11, 758 2,045 | 12,646 10, 77 1, 874 Potal | $84 $788 
lowa 6, 535 oe 1, 30% 6, 099 4,879 1, 22 oe 
Kansas 6, 742 312 1, 43¢ 6, <4 1,9 3 5 Medical and hospitalization 280 | 266 
Kentucky 9, 443 6, 153 3, 2¢ 64 f 44 Compensation, total 566 528 
Louisiana 16, 88 4, 314 2, 570 442 2, € os Disability Sail 496 463 
Maine 2, 221 1, 931 201 2, 2a 1, GRE 301 “. Survivor RS: Sa al 70 55 
Maryland , 9, 820 4.04 52 1, 40¢ 9, OF 6,911 44 250 +8. 4 
Massachusetts....| 34, 581 21 2,560 | 31 7, 999 2 14.4 . - - 
} 
Michie: | 27,918 8 1,742 | 7,96 1, 898 if 68 | 7,00 a — 
Minnesota 12, 91 1 2, 201 427 
Mississipp 3, 915 X: 331 RQ 3 O57 339 a >) y p *K 
Missouri 15, 78 7 3, O55 709 1 750) 7 R ‘wae I b/ 
Montar ® 1, 529 47 } t 1, 292 718 Al é nt u 1cations 
Nebru ) q 136 4. OOF 2, OA. ya 
Nevada 3, 000 2.858 14 H l 2, 308 3 
New H il jire 2, 146 4( 7 2 7 $ . ‘ . ™ . . . o. 7 
ne tavees 10" 988 5, 35 513 3 Social Security Administration 
Nev +0), ¢ ( o - 
raw anes aia ” ” . CHILDREN’S Bureau. The Adolescen 
New Yor} 147, 14 154 3, 818 | 144 ws 169 2 in Your Family, by Marion L. Faegre. 
orth Carolina . 7 3 » 2é “1 ; - 
North Dakot 1,433 ra3i |. 1, 298 (Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
ane. igre ‘ ll BR “ 4 ee 8. 8 347.) Washington: U.S. Govt. 
( lahoma 1 3 : | 15S 14 s 2) a) sf r= Oc ~ yc 
Seagen 13 8 | 11,97 . 2.1% 92 Print. Off., 1954. 110pp. 25 cents. 
] i 37.6 + 11, 964 21,8 2, 817 ] 4 ’ - : 7 e 
ae a" ¢ 4 7 - , CHILDREN’S BUREAU. Diagnoses of 
lit 4,87 897 IRI 6 2 Children Served in the Crippled 
Children’s Program, 1950. (Sta- 
ennesse p 74 ' s. 307 tistical Series, No. 21.) Washington: 
Tex ] ) + +, 4 * - > 
Utat 2,3 2 1, 17 38 2.4 The Bureau, 1954. 26pp. Processed. 
ae po 43 “ ” 83 A summary analysis of all diagnoses 
Washingtor “y~ 66 | 18,767 45 | 7, 8€ and a detailed analysis of seven 
Wy \ 11, 62 ) RR4 rT a 309 . 3 3: P . : 
Wisconsin 16. 22 2 Sif 2 797 selected diagnostic groups. Limited 
Wyor 1,155 1, 135 . 74 free distribution; apply to the 
Federal ¢ e 41 41, 356 34 Children’s Bureau, Social Security 
Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 
! Data for 1953 preliminary. Calendar-year figures tor i tes of Fire, Marine, Casualty, DIVISION OF THE ACTUARY Summary 
except for Montana and West Virginia, for Federal Suret 1 Miscellaneous Lines, 81st and 82nd annual ra Hagen ie . 
employees, and for State fund disbursements in issue of the Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
Idaho, Maryland, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, 3 Net cash and medical benefits paid by State saint Baselines e 
1 Utah, for which data for fiscal years ended in fund piled from State reports (published ance System as Modified by the 
1953 were used. Includes benefit payments unpublishe ind from the Spectator; estimated for 1954 Amendments. Washington: 
I gshoremen ind Harbor Workers’ some € . sa730% Qa iad 
tion Aet and the Defense Basse Compen- Cail a lical benefits paid by self-insurers, The Division, Aug. 1954. 7 Pp. 
t for the States in which such payments plus t value of medical benefits paid by employers Processed. Limited free distribu- 
cart rkmen’s mpensation policies tt d PEP ee ae the Divisio sf #hia 
ish and medic benefits paid by private not lude the standard medical coverace. Est LION, Aap} » tne WVivision oO! tne 
carriers under stand workmen’s com- t f data ‘ 7 7 
pensation polici I it | ym the Spe ta Cori wea page . 


Million in premiums paid to private 
insurance carriers; 


premiums paid to State funds 


295 


million in 
(in 


the case of the program for Federal 
employees, which is financed through 
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“premiums” are the sum of the bene- 
fit 


administrative 
$120 


payment: 
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appropriations, these 


the cost of 
agency); and 


the 
about 


evsiia 


million as the cost of self-insur- 


* Prepared in the Departmental Library, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Orders for items listed should be 
directed to publishers and booksellers; 
Federal publications for which prices are 
listed should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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ids correc \ 1954] 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Unemployment insurance 
programs 
ne ee ee ee — ; Temporary 
ste : ; Survivor benefits disability 
y | } benefits * 
Year and | Tote ; eae aia Ga | ie car eae Rall. 
month Monthly Lump-sum * do 
aa ee aN : _ ree Rail- State | Veterans’ | m- 
“ee ( , — | road laws 10 egisla- LB 
g i : rv- | Veter- | | Cis er Unem- tion (!2) | See 
ecu Retire- | ice | ans Ad- | gocia] | Rail- | ge Veter Social Sere (DIGS pone 
rity ment | Com- | minis rs road | ice |ans Ad-| Secu- ‘aws "| ment ore 
Act Act | mis- | tration ® rity |Retire-| com minis rity Other ® | Insur- | ; 
sion # Act ¢ | Ment | m tration®| Act } aCe | 
j | Act § | sic | | | Act il 
‘asus | | | 
| 
| 
1953 } 
September 4, ( 194.3} 2,530.1) 1,728.1) 159.1 §2 l 4 { 11.4] 34.1 36.0 651. 4] 20.1] = 26.3 
Yetober 4,09 376.8] 195.9] 2,538.5) 1,747 159.8 l.¢ 1.1 33.9 655.9 24.9) 30.) 
November 11 378.8 197.5] 2,544.4} 1, 762. ¢ 160.7 1 } } 1.8 4.4 RR, ¢ 1.5) 40.6 
Decem ber 4,199.8 31 199. 2 2, 552. 3} 1, 781.6] 161.7 02. 8 ) 42.1 l 34.3 36.3 1, 124. & 47.1 68.9 
1954 
January 4,253 382.7; 200.3] 2,556.8] 1,798 162 5 1,102 41.2 21 34.3 7 £92. 4 68.4) 102. 
February 4 83.7 1.9] 2,560.3) 1,812.9) 162 f 106. 8 10.9 f ( 50). 4 R41 88.11 118.9 
March 4,3 3 2.3 2, 565.8) 1, 834. ¢ 163 rf 19. f { 39. 4 9 1,943 102.5} 138.5 
A pril ie 4,466.4 3.8 4; 2,575.1] 1,856 164 - 1 803, 0 99.9] 139 
Mav . | 4 ‘] 205. 7 2, 583 1,8 i . 44.2 | 3.4 1,849.6 93.2] 103.7 
June......- : 4,577 2. ¢ 207.3! 2,590.4} 1,891.3) 1 60) } 14.5 12.1 6} 1,817. ¢ 5.9] 98.9 
July 4,62 5.9 08.6] 2,598.0) 1,901 1f ! 10.9 Moz 37 4.1 1, 597. ¢ 6.3] 78.8 
August 8 210.8 2,605.8 16 7 4 ] 38.8 i ». ¢ 9.5) 103.8 
September 3 8.6) 212.1) 2,612.0 3 16 3 1 37. ¢ 113.9 1.4) 97.6 
1940. $1, 183, 462 019) $317, 8 : $1, 44 67 $518, 71 
1941 1,079, 618 64,933] 32 4 14, 32 
1942 124 l 7 7 68, 115 2 } 14,084 
1943___- 72, 961 152] 1,7 : 32,8 1 
1944____ 67 1 . 1, 707| 77,193 73,451| 1,7 \ 5 62, 3S $4, 215 582 
045 f 83, 87 f ye 127 J 4, fit 445, SOF 126,830; 2.359 
948 ; ‘ 9 Q } g 1 1 Q 1.8 f . f 7 1 4, 85 1, 743. 718: 39, 917 
1947_. 1, 684 R7 876) 1 149, 17 19 { 024! $11.3 776. 16 171), 542) 39, 401 
1948 -- 8,642) 13 I 171, 837 : 3 2} 30,843! 793 510, 187) 28, 599 
949 672 ; 8,973] 1,692, 215] 196, 586] 39 { 33, 158 771} 59,066, 30,103] 1,737,279} 430, 194/103, 596 
9 ( 1, 732, 208] 27 Ss 8 32, 74 578 208 2s 9) 1,37 34,653, 59, 804 
31 ] 1 } 1,647, 938 ) 14 BR; 87 7 147, 846| $ 84 2, 234! 20, 217 
952 2 1, 722, 225 ! 74 19, 98 s . 7 167, 665 ao 3.539) 41, 793 
1953 0, 028 269 1, 840, 437 S y 27 13,4 87,4 43,377 186,632) 45, 150 162, 22 41,698 46, 684 
1953 
September RW 57] 1 78 a1) 8A 2 (RR 153. 951 +} 11 6. 6 » 35 1 f 3 630 . { 65.3 2 4 2, 521 
October___- 6, 422 81,37 if 23, 218 155, 499 2 1} 6,709; 2 7 g 1,248 4 2.599) 3,017 
November 624, 487 f 63 $ 154 f . 6, 759 1 f 3, 794 ; { 8, 979 3,093! 3,903 
December 74,8 ) 73 ri 8 l 1 7, 28 » 4 44 l 780 5,039; 6, 869 
1954 
January 723 761 ] Y 4 6,8 s x 4 158,418 RR 10, 206 
February 748, 448 ] 699 78 SK l 8A 11, 551 
March 804, 2 1 157,558] ¢ 8 ’ 8 2 t 1), 8 15, 464 
4 pril 79 f 57,61 6.908] 6,9 8, S58 1198 4 837 120! 15, 201 
May 774, 2 7 4 Zi 67,1 ( $ » 18 8.956, 11,742 
June 785, 94 . { l 157, 62 68,448] 7 } 1,8 9 9,736 10,827 
July 760, 97 1 5 157, 7 § 7,049 7 y La 2, 68 7, O8 9 RR 7, 902 
August : 69,8 25, 204 159, 293 7,076) 2,7 . 4, R¥ ‘ ) 16, 230, 11,860 
September 799, 308 i 35 158, 058 67,445) 2 3,020} 4, 728 1 3 9, 440) 12,943 
1 Under the So i A old-age, wife - 10 Re ‘ e weekly number of benef rie 
band’s benefits, a enef ficiarie ir timated Repre era nber of beneficiar 114 y regist 
Under the other 3 systems, y; beginning Dece er 2 He te er 1944, under the Serv i Readiust 
1951, spouse's a I ! I nt Act readjust wv es to une ved and self 1 vetera 
? Data for rvice r f 1 clud 1oncontribu- War II. } ber 19 inder the Vet is’ Readiustn 
torv e ul tl ynstruc n uity Act nce Act.u ymer I yn benefits t iS W il 
Throt 1948, retiremer s include pa t since Ju Number represents average week] a4ims paid 
vivor int and sur r ¢ I) pe of benefit not available; amor paid for all types of benefits 
3 Pensions and compe! : € payments to ibled vete i N a1 (for August $284,900,000, pa t ited, and for September 
undergoing training $3 : 
* Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, part , and child’s benefits; partly esti- ‘Payment ler the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
mated. i Irser t lu r the Railroad Retir nt Act yunts certified (for 
& Annuities to widow int ] vor elections and, beginning Febru- t prog ns monthly data for monthly benef represe! enefits in current 
ary 1947, survy Wr ben | ver’s (first paid December 1951), ent statu under t Railroad Unemployment Insurar Act, amounts 
widow’s current, parent’s, and chi f for Veterans A I ition progra the readjustment allow: 
# Payments to widows, parents, deceased veterans. program, disburseme: inder the St yment and temporary 
7 Number of decedents on whose ac int lur um payments were made ility insurance laws, the Serviceme t Act, and the Veterans’ 
8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement and Federal civil-service and teadjustment Assistance Act, checks is i vice programs, disburse 
ments through June 1949 and authoriz ting July 1949. Adjusted on 


veterans’ programs. 

® First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New Yor} 
and under the railroad program, July 1 
fornia; also excludes private plans in Califo 
dar-year totals. 


in California, December 1946; in 
July 1950 (monthly data not available); 
7 Excludes hospital benefits in Cali- 
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annual b for c 
Unemployment Insurance 
16 Prelimir 


j > ant 
S except 


ivil-service data and payments under the Railroad 
*t, which are adjusted monthly. 
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Source: Based on reports of 


administration agencies. 


Social Security 
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Table 2.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 
by specified period, 1939-54 } 


[Corrected to Nov. 9, 1954] 

















Wage 1 salar : Payrolls 3 covered by— 
Railroad 
Old-age and State unem- | rot; 
- | Tota Civilian i on siarunak ne and 
Lar Prats Ribbed piel acai junemployment 
insurance insurance insurance ? 
|. | Amount (in millions) 
l area tr Ee a eRe see ee ae 
4 l 
rs Calendar year: | } 
t 1939 a $45, 939 $45, 552 $28, 980 | $2, 180 
r- 194( TRE TS 49,818 5 32, 352 2, 280 
° 1941 - 62, O87 41, 9R5 2, 697 
ul a 82, 107 54, 548 | 3, 394 
( 1043 195, 619 65, 871 | 4, 100 
| 1944 URE 117, 015 68, 886 | 4,523 
c= : 117, 563 66, 411 | 4, 530 
1946... -... poem tgees 111, 864 73, 145 | 4, 883 
a Sire aes se 122, 839 86, 234 | 5,113 
— 1948... : ] 135 2 | 95, 731 | 5, 539 
1949 134. 376 93, 520 | 5, 113 
6. 1950 : : | | 102, 835 | 5, 327 
“ty 1951... 32,000 | 118, 243 | 6, 101 
“4 1052 143, 000 | 127, 320 | 6, 185 
3.9 1953 156, 000 138, 657 | 6, 147 
/ 53 } 
January-March eee 18,015 45,438 | 37,000 | 32, 885 | 1, 476 
April-June ‘ y 49, 368 46, 75 38, 000 34, 265 | 1, 553 
July-September oi 50, 15 47, 575 39,000 | 34, 651 | 1, 591 
Yetober- December 50, 515 48,01 42,000 | 36, 856 | 1, 527 
| | 
4 
| } 
January-Marel 47, 878 45, 446 | 36, 000 | 32, 465 | 1, 382 
! 
Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
Cale ndar ear 7 7: 7 aegis iia ee a a 
1939 1 0 70. 5 63.6 4.8 
14 : 72.2 65.7 4.6 
1941 75.2 69.7 4.5 
1942 76.3 71.8 4.5 
943 : ) 75.8 72.0 4.5 
044 oo 1.0 75.3 71.0 | 4.7 
| a see ee ee ee ER eee e nay me eee ene eee es ee | LIS l ) 74.5 69.4 | 4.7 
1946 . ) 75.9 70.3 4.7 
1947 7 72.6 4.3 
f 194 i Pe 73.0 4.2 
1940 0 76 71.9 3.9 
195 { tia 72.7 3.8 
1951 | 81.4 72.9 3.8 
\ 5 81.9 72.9 3.5 
05 | ) 83. 1 73.8 3.3 


3,903 | 











6, 869 January-March Seenea : ‘ 0 81.4 72. 4 | 3.2 
{ April-June. _.-- viheddumdekaas hescewrad était $1.3 73.3 | 3.3 
vices July-September oe cae Nee ) 82.0 72.8 3.3 
10, 296 October-December sae 100.0 87.5 76.8 | 3.2 
11, 551 
15, 464 1954 
15, 201 
11, 742 - - l Uv 79. 2 71.4 3.0 
11) 2 
7,902 ——— — CO ere > — _ —— 
11, 860 — ” } . ’ = . . , ; : e 
12, 943 United States, except as otherwise note 1 (see footnotes 2 and 7 earnings of self-employed persons covered since Jan. 1, 1951. 
: ited wages and salaries, in cash and in kind, earned in ’ Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered by 
—— ir tinental Unite tes and, in addition f Federal progra excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws through 
» i ll other rea r r ip ee itr to J Ine 1939 
period. related program Quarterly data reflect pr f end 6 Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 
it Act, 7Ta wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month; Includes a 
* World \ n specified period small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawail. 
ecist. | renresents t hle wag Wns estimated nontaxable u iy ‘ : . . z : 
Assist: epresen 4X2 wares plu vb tel cohen ae si . Sour at 1 wa and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, 
service Arne in : . 1 by | , vp hte Depar it of ( ; data on payrolls for selected programs based on 
igeS Plus es imated nontaxable wages in excess of $3 1 renort of administrat ¢ rancies 
at ports ministrati azencies. 
enents / 





stem ber 


reasury 
fied (for 
current 
4mounts 
it allow: 
m porary 
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Table 3.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act 


years 1952-53 and 1953 


{In thousands 


Checks issued by the Treasury Department in fiscal} 
54 


! ar ‘1 
€ f ‘ Aid to thie Q litle a8 ( ' 
) Old permnaner lary 4 for " 
1 i ‘ tol { Ree 
i ‘ } ervice 
i “ tt 
rot $1. 559, 213.7 |$1. 667.029 $06 $74, KU WA iy ! 4 ! ih, 7 
Alabama 40, 974.9 WS. 7 17, O44. 2 wht 4 9. 
A lashia | is. 4 i “uv 142.1 4 4 
Arizonn | i 1.7 4 1 6A | 
Arkansa { l 2Z,¢ { l OM rahi. | 1! "y 172.3 
Californian 170, O87 ul, ¢ 124, 105, 4 1) M4 I 41 2145 
Coloradé { v4. 4 ), 201. 7 1, 747.4 i 4 1 Ww) 6 72.7 
Connecticut l 4 Mis 1.4 6, 61 1 i ¢ 13 142 9 65.9 
Delaware 14. 4 Oi 1h ¢ 9. | i 1 } 44 “01 20.7 
Distriet of Columbia 4, 27 4,040.6 10v ) ! Hl 4 13 142. 2 ve) 
Florida th, OG 42,140. 7 , 461 ae) ee, 1H). 1 12404 
(ieorgia 13,000. 6 4 ( , i 44). Hi). 2 204.9 
Ilawa 1,426.9 4,4 ‘ Ani y 1 42.6 
Idaho 6,045.4 ey i " i Mi al 7 40.0 
Ulin ‘ 4 4,4 ] 40,444.40 $i aD) $14 463 6 163. | 
Indiana 1,4 4, 453. ¢ 13, 745. 4 i 2 4.4 ! ) 61.6 
lowa { " 1. 7 j ( 4 i 1] 87.4 
Kansas | f : ‘ 1h, See 1, 440 di) ¢ 127 ] Hf) 100.4 
Kentucky 3 M44 i 4 ; {) { 
Louisiana ‘i 4 4~ , 44 i ! 14.2 144.0 
Malin i j 6, 306.4 ) 1 v 47.1 71.6 
Maryland , 1 4,744.0 i iv ( 07.0 
Massachusett 4! i 1,444 f wz. ¢ 74.4 
Michiy ( t { $2, Ub 1 4 4 j $ i 
Minnesot 4 10, 46; 1 i 14 164.3 
M ississiypyy \ 1), GM ’ ) 1,4 213.3 
M issour ‘ 4 i 1 149 
Montana 1 ime 1 Al 
vebraskia } i ‘ 4 4 
Neva ‘ f 1 ga 9 
New Ita j ‘ ( j 444 
New Jers« ‘ 4 78 
New M j ‘ 60.4 
New i $ 1Kd 
North ¢ 193 4 4 233 
Nortl 1'.3 44 
Oh i i ’ ( If 
Oki if 142 
Ore; ; 4 
Penns 1 iM 
Puer I i 162.6 
Rhode | 
Boul ( i 
Bouth Dn } f ) ) 
Tennesse 
lex 32 
Ut { A 
Ver nt 
Vi Islu \ f M).4 
Vir N , 19 9 
Wa ngt ) 44 109 
We \ i 177.8 
Wiscor j f if ¢ 160.8 
Nyon 1 40.4 
Was fy] f ‘ 
2} ‘ f r ’ y ’ 
the | F +) f , 
under 
RECENT PUBLICATION Pi ». 2060 tf Yo Eighth Session, 1955, Report VI 
, 1 P \ffairs Committee, Inc., 1954 (1). ) Geneva: The Office, 1954 
Continued ( 
» pp »> cent 96 Ppp. 
r c } ml} y « nrity ’ hef 
( i] Of wel 1 iit il Securit | m belore ‘ ' 
Actu : ; er Joint REFERENCE Lierary. Federal: 
rat n. VW hineton 2 | ce tne 19594 amenamen with recom- ra ren) ' { 
tration, Washin n . — wae ; . State-Local Relations: A Selected 
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| fable 4.- Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
| 1952--54 














( t tismalst y, un l uranee Unemployment tasurance 
| 
, | ern! ‘acer xt tale ut Federal Kallroud 
irnnee clvil-ser vice ries employment unemployment) UBSHiploy tent 
| oeid ntributions ? 1 ttieas ontributior ’ taxes ¢ InAurancs 
m contributions * 
} 
| Fiscal yeur 
4 1962-53 ) $744, 646 $1, 367, Bee $25, 006 
—y 1963-04 , york 4 1, 246, 2% * 27, 781 
AA | months en led 
72.3 eplember 162 4331 ; ) a rm, hl 6, 281 
145 wplember 1054 ‘ 144 sy 19, 305 | 6, 306 
72.7 wplember 1054 \ 133 f 0, 400 | 5, 830 
65.9 
ay.7 | ’ 
om 9 eptember - f ’ Mi) | 4,231 
244 October t 1 , ! id KM 7 
| November Y 1M7, 421 16, 769 768 
44.9 | December ) ! ) 15, dat $, 21S », DV 
42.0 
40.0 ’ 
164. | January ' vn HA, If 8,652 | 2, 161 
61.6 February ) { 14 : Mt) 145, 246 1HY, 23 42 
874 March ) 0) 40, 064 ‘74 14, O53 | 5, 200 
109.4 | April i \ ) l ‘6 4, 244 128 
{ May i 4054 l M 1M $ 1, 160 
144.0 | June i 6, 104 / ’ 1, Gan 7,007 
71.6 July 4 ( ) 12 4 1, Os 425 
Auvuat i v2, 44 17, 44 044 
07.0 eptember i 6, O78 1 4,401 
76.6 
2if 
104.4 Represents contribut “ em * Hepren 4 pald by employers under the Federal Unemployment ‘Tar 
213.3 ered by old-age and survi e (be itt | ; Act 
1469 for employee-tax refund fr 105] ludes dey made it * Heginning 1047, also covers temporary disability insurance 
Al.7 fund | tes under u ® uvyreements: t j ! * Monthly data do vid to Nsenl year totals shown «tue to changes in ‘Treas 
{ yan estimated basts iry accounts, effec © Feb. 17, 1084. biscal-year totals as shown in the Monthly 
us 9 t Keprese cimiployee at ‘ ‘ 'Y ittor thie ‘ lement of Lleceipts l pendtlurea for the | dooernment for the I’eriod 
44.6 retirement and disability fur ‘ ontribu 1 hrough June 
or the entire Qseal year I tcled « t s from the Federal Government 
hi. ' Kepre te lepo ti ale clearls accounts of contrit plu ent ; urce: Da ent of the ( lveasur unless otherwise noted 
60.4 and interest collected from employers and, in 2 State ‘ , f ‘ . 
1K | loyees; excludes contributto te " peo i i ’ 
338 { ‘ lout rey tu aye 
14 
' 
-- | lable 5 Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-54 
iM \ i 
ino & / 
\ ] ti irance count 4 
’ 8 mh f 
‘ at ' ‘ Henefit Hialariee 
' node wer te 
21.1 | period 78 
M4 ] itive, January 
oe i) September 1954_| $8, 703 48, 048 h, 144 10 | $1,400,307 |$13 4, 232, 0 $053, 30 $101, 287 $777, 104 $560, 042 
104 | ( ur | | 
177.8 1W 4 } m4 4O. OO1 KF 1.3 ths 144 12 4 } f 16,042 18, £26 | 07, 272 695, 355 
100.8 | 1y ‘ ) ( 4, 220 ! 1 7 ( ) $04 17, 43 04 140, 134 607, 303 
4 | Imont ended | | 
‘ er) " 4 | ! 303, 501 8, (161, 340 3,770 24 27, 226 | 735, 632 
Oplemmber iw 144 Us 164, ’ 721 34 YW lv 3, 438 34 17,075 645, 406 
ple r lid i” 44 1, 218 Wis 8, 447 118 44, 204 664), 042 
} 
) 
eptember j ) y 4 7 4 ) ‘ 2, 539 42 | 6, 797 | 645, 406 
ber 416 l v 4 t ; If) W465 | 7, a4 | 679, O89 
ember ) ( i 1 j i | 7,453 | 642, 046 
oe woe! ; } ‘ U3 5 » it 4,4 1, 261 | 11, 204 674, 420 
| 
1054 | 
Januar ), 401, 3 0 | f i 134 194, 049 8, 751. 904 24 13 | 14,090 659, 368 
Febr y $4 i) 1, Ov f j | 177 ( 4.74 7 4 | 14, 440 6A 42 
VI! Mar if , Pag 9 | 1, 406 : 1 1,004 2 3) 2, 050 106 19, 439 620, 207 
, | Apri » Of { 1), OOF l 3 14, 04 a) Mil, 4 16S 46 1,008 10, 4 610, 687 
1954. | May 7 ow, UA > 1745, HF 4, 443, 167 624 | 6 | 14, 646 | 506, BBA 
x 904 ) » iW { j ‘ f 5, 425 4,714 14, O40 | 507, 393 
uh ) Oot ] ‘ i 173 1) | ] iv i), 275 
O52. 674 ! 6 { 63, 60 - 630) f 16, 066 574, 744 
deral- “er | 8, 703,010 165,019 | &, 184 hy 154 B, 232, we 2,7 ] 17, BY 5), 042 
] ' 
lected 
yr the ‘Includes accrued {nterest and repayments on account of {nterest o at the a nt t s!latle for administrative expenses on account o 
on and Ume of purchase; minus figures represent pr marily net total of ecurities redeemed elr © Cr 4 y contributors under the Rallroad Unemployment 
Mincludes transfers (rom State accounts to railroad unemy y rane surance A , of 1948 
ments eoount amounting to $107, 161,00 * fouta re e vijust for deposits of $1,022,444 In transit at end of fiscal 
Mincludes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability Insurance benef your 1954-54 
Beginning July 1947, includes temporar iNablily program yurce: Daily slement the U. S. Treasury 
SIncludes transfers to the account [rom railroad unemployment Irance 


ministration fund amounting to $07,646,000 and transfers of $12,338 
cur) 
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lable 6.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-54 

















| | ’ er 
art } No ste ‘ack ' | Yea, _ 
Period : | ‘ , Ne t total of ( ash with | Credit of ; Total assets 
| . Interest | Benefit trative U. 8. Govern disbursing fund account at end of 
1 received? | payments | expenses 3 ment securities officer at at end of period 
acquired ¢ end of period period | 4 
ee ee ie ; seg Reto — B coer oe ae _ 
| 
Cumulative, January 1937- | | 
_ September 1954... _...-| $31, 755, 821 $2,995,825 | $13, 662, 923 $743, 674 $19, 642, 781 $467, 313 $234, 858 * $20, 844, 982 
Fiscal year: } | 
iS: ae 4,096, 602 386, 64( 2, 627, 492 89, 420 1, 544, 542 | 286, 878 | 261, 885 18, 366, 354 
1953-54. ____... AE ESET. 4, 589, 923 438, 909 3, 275, 457 88, 638 1, 522, 270 373, 547 | 329, 277 20, 042, 688 
3 months ended: | | 
September 1952...........-..- 860, 402 10, 871 | 533, 289 | 23, 072 174, 818 | 278, 465 188, 614 16, 914, 948 
September 1953__._...__-- 1,002, 407 10,917 | 766, 035 20, 845 221, 694 329, 341 224, 172 18, 592, 80) 
September 1954 __- — 1, 207, 407 20, 497 903, 952 | 21, 589 $02, $18 | 467, 313 234, 858 20, 344, 952 
1953 } 
September_......--- - 258, 748 10, 917 256, 811 6, 692 71, 594 329, 341 | 224, 172 18, 592, 801 
Lo. ee. 173, 68¢ 14, 818 260, 989 6, 838 39, 341 328,778 | 106, 069 18, 513, 476 
November... a 398, 352 263, 853 7, 462 26, ( 325, 687 | 210, 197 18, 640, 813 
December -...-- : : 152, 597 190, 960 268, 100 9,013 186, 609 335, 889 | 79, 830 18, 706, 956 
1954 
January ._.._-- pen 84, 670 268 269, 613 6, 554 14f 336, 739 33, 750 18, 515, 727 
February..........--- f 224 641, 595 275, 059 6, 917 38,8 338, 788 831, 744 18, 854, 57] 
Berch.._.....-. ene 7, 809 10, 946 287, 370 7,18 164, 918 358, 974 | 460, 845 19, 168, 775 
| aes ease 284, 9 14, 818 93, 884 7,6 245, 94 360, 145 | 212, 080 19, 167,12 
— a eS 73 a =: 293, 969 7,44 »9 get j 449, 226 | 19, 643, 440 
une. ..... = 3, 520 196, 182 296, 585 88 15, 967 373, 547 329, 277 20, 042, 688 
SS : . 218 1 69, 551 292 2 7, 433 79, GOO 403, 246 57, 309 19, 970, 418 
August eabenees 764, 22 P 288, 20 782 150, 000 422, 652 | 457, 141 20, 439, 688 
September Sees = 224, 9 10, 946 323, 095 7,374 82, 918 467, 313 | 234, 858 | 6 20, 344, 982 
1 For July 1940 to December 1950 ¢ 1 rt eder ad i for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
Insurance Contributions A Begir J y 195] ts appr i 7 ervices. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans 
in accordance with sec. 201(a) of the uri is amende | nd preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess 
from May 1951, includ ar by t r voluntary coverage apre ‘ rued int t aud repayments on account of accrued interest on 
ments. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benef at ti yf purchase. 
payable to veterans’ survivors under - urity Act Amendments o & Represe iterest, transferred from the railroad retirement account, for 
1946. Includes deduction to adjust for reimt men » the general tre f year 1952-53 on $488 million and for the fiscal year 1953-54 on $424.5 
of the estimated amount of tax l I es in excess of $3,6 illion e estimate u t would place the old-age and survivors insur- 
paid to employees who wo r ng the « Y ce tru nd ir ( me position in which it would have been on June 30, 
year—$33 million in December 1952 es, $40.5 1 ion in September 1952, if 1 ¢ nt d always been covered under old-age and sur- 
1953 for 1952 taxes, and ¢ 1954 f 3 taxes cord- vivo et S~54, made under subparagraph (c) of sectior 
ance with sec. 1401(d { the I nal ( ‘ 5 (Kk Retirement Act, as ame a in 1941 
2 Includes i t ert rom el ¢ Includ rd adjustment of $98,010 in benefit payments attributable to 
financial interchange pr f the i ; June 1954 
—s" ee i ¢ ' nN } or Source: Du ement of the U. S. Treasury 
3 Represents net expenditur r adr 1. Beginning November 1951, 
Table 7.—Old-age and survivor urance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status} at the end of the month by 
£ J J Pa! é : 
f 20? 7 ?? a4) > ? , i } TQO52 .', ) ~ 
type of benefit and by month, September 1953-September 1954 
ints in thousands; data correcte 1, 1954 
VS or er’s Parent’s 
r 
it a - = ~ —— —— 
Ar t : Amount | -\UM@-> | Amoun 
bx ber 
Monthly benefits in 
current-pay- 
ment status ai 
end of 1 
1953 
September. - 5,768,684! $24 . 7,493.9) 856,8 } 3] 1 7| 24 x4. ( $961.3 
October ie ee 837, 214 y ; 159, 739 BHO, YU4 23, dht a) } 3 250, 233 . 334. € 93. 159 969.7 
November. 5, 906, 1 2 . : 162 17,0 23, GUE 142, 81 2 1, 637 9, 403.9 3, 343 978.4 
December --......!5, 981, 42 253, 7 : 64, ¢ 1) 887,84 24,017 1, 053, 19 )95.7| 253, 873 9, 517 23, 5u€ 986, 4 
| 
1954 | 
January _........- 6, 051, 322 257, 498. f f ! 70.6, 898, 4 24, 366.1) 1, OF 2,375.1) 255, 728 9, f g 3 61 992.3 
February - - . |6, 128, 845 261, 613. 7 170, 301. 2) 910, C61 24, 748. 3} 1, 07 2 22, 646. 7 7, 407 9,714 758 999. | 
BEOPOR. ... cnccoee 6, 230, 244 } } 925 4 25 1, 082, 7 Yy 61) 23 GQ) 26) 9 851.6 3, 89 1, 006.3 
J 13 1) 93x, O4F 9 1, Gg ‘ 2 8 7 3 2 9,997.8! 24, 122 1, 017.6 
May LO8 : } 7 ay aie 25, 98 l 9; 34, 448.7 8, 461| 23, 684 5, 202, 10,116. € +, 251 1,024.1 
June eee a ey 278 182, 334.4! 9 77 26 ] 1; 34, 769.8] 586,3 ( 9) 267, 721 10, 249 24, 38 1, 030.4 
July ere 6, 521, 373 $1, 4 ES 154, 416.6; ¥6 26, 547.9) 1 j 34, 903. 7 1,74 4, 242.7) 269, 11 10, 33¢ 24, 50 1, 035.6 
August 2 92, 991 3 2% } pe PD Seen Ts a EN Pee cee Cee 
September 2 _- 6, 655, O6t 325, 9 i Sees oer 
} 
1 Benefit in current-t luc- 2D bution by type of t fit not yet available. 
tion of fixed amount ; , rated 
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| fable 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits and 
| average monthly benefit in current-payment status, by family group, end of June 1954 and 1953 


























{In thousands, except for average benefit; data corrected to Nov. 5, 1954] 
— ( = SS = 
June 30, 1954 June 30, 1953 
ities tetan ; 
} j | 
: ee } } | 
Family classification of beneficiarl« , : Average | ,, . | Average 
Number Number | monthly | Number | Number monthly 
— Oo of bene- | amount | f il of bene- } amount 
families ficiaries | per family | ‘#milies | ficiaries | per family 
| 
952 = ~ —si r | 
= Pota 1, 689. 4 6, 468.8 |......... ..| 4,000.8] 5,873.6 |......--..-- 
688 Retired worker families_. : — os , p 3, 519. 4 SA | eee 2, 977.5 | 3, 887.6 Lccatatebdounisicarasaiid 
ous Worker only Sa ae 2, 545.4 2, 545. 4 | $49. 40 | 2,187.7 | «2,137.7 $48. 20 
801 Male sceedaeboonosn eta cils wee eanahith @ wen Wate aietwraads oe 69.9 1, 669.9 | 53. 80 1, 443.1 7 1,443.1 62.10 
982 Female... --..-... oe iineneiiaiade 875. f 875. 5 41.10 | 604. 6 | 604.6 40. 10 
¢ | 
Worker and wife aged 65 or over___._..__._...__.._.... ae ; 104.9 1, 809.8 86. 30 781.8 1, 563.6 | &3. 
Worker and wife under age 65 ! mae f 9 95. 60 rs 1.2 95. 20 
801 Worker and aged dependent husband. _________..._.. wee ; : 7.3 14.6 75. 2 5. 6 11.0 74, 20 
= Worker and 1} child ; VE. ere ere See pene ee : ; 4.2 18. 4 76. 00 7.9 | 15.8 | 75. 40 
ro | Worker and 2 or more children ene Sere na oe 8 20.4 79. 40 | 5.3 18.5 81. 20 
| Worker, wife aged 65 or over, and 1 or more children...._.- ~ 2.6 98. 90 9 9 7. 70 
Worker, wife uncer age 65, and 1 child__. POR Er Te A E 28. F 85.5 100. 70 24.1 72.3 $4.00 
or Worker, wife under age 65, and 2 e children 16.9 79.7 93. 4 13.7 64.6 88. 10 
“9 
4 Survivor families Lae es PEE ee ae a ER a ee 7. 1,032.3 x. ee 
Aged widow aw pices ae aes 85. 2 585. 2 41. 0¢ 498. 1 498.1 | 40. 80 
122 { Aged dependent widower. ar eae } 34 40 | 6 .6 | 33. 90 
i Widowed mother only ! GPE 2.1 2.1 45, 20 2.4 2.4 43. 30 
, 418 Widowed mother and 1 child . 4 91. Of 199. 4 RR. Fi 
688 Widowed mother and 2 children __._.__.--2222 222. - * 112.7 ( 107. 
» 982 Widowed mother and 3 or mor hildren 68. 8 3 i 112. 2 l 105. 50 
= Divorced wife and 1 or more children___.._.._..-. 2 ll 2 95. 00 
| 
lies 1 chil i only 74.8 174.8 42. 20 159.3 159.3 41.40 
lans 2 childr 14 72 65. 5 131.0 70. 70 
SESS 3 childre ies a 78 8 23. 4 70. 2 86. 20 
t on 4or more children 92. & 19. 4 R3 90. 10 
for laged dependent parent... oe : 21 21.2 42. 6 19.3 19.3 | 41. 
124.5 2aged dependent parents_. : : 81.4 f 3 R0. 7 
sur- 
» 30, = oe 
bom ' Ben of children were t 
"tic 
7 / 
1@ to | 
/ 
by Table 9.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits and 
: | average monthly benefit in curreit-paynient status on June 30, 1954, for selected family groups, by benefit-compu- 
tation method 
' 54) 
rth 154] 
| ( w-s formul 
Fa € 
unt ; Nt ; . r im Der . 
; ; ' of be = 
" er family per ‘ es 
ae : ‘ Seen bal 
Works y 4 $49.4 1.8 x 1,8 & ¢ ) 7 5 725.6 $62 
| Male l x ] 47.9 466. 1 460. 1 69. 1 
) Femalk 3 . Sk. J 00. 9U 259. 6 eo D1. ] 
| Worker vi f 86. 3 3 78 7 3 5) 
961.3 
969.7 W rker, wife ] T e ¢ ] 2 OR 2 FH f 72 g b 
G78.4 | -. 
Q86. 4 
a I I ¢ OI 1 fter 193 he ) formu 3 by use r 
{ table in the 19 4] Secur Ac " “ rn a ea he 1952 be l 
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Table 10.—Employment security: 





elected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, September 1954 




















































[Corrected to Oct. 21, 1954] 


ie ease scion i ew a 








Compensated unemployment | | 
Weeks of unemploy- F oe 



































Initial clain | ment covered by ‘ $$$ —_______________| Average 
ntinued claims | | weekly 
Nonfarm | All types of unemployment ? Total diane enna t | insured 
Region and State place- — en | : ee ——_———| Unem- 
ments | | | | Ployment | 
| Average | | under a 
Weeks Benefits | weekly Weeks | Average | State | 
tal Womet Total Women | compen- paid 3 | number of | compen- | weekly | Programs | 
sated | benefi- sated payment | 
ciaries | A ae | 
| | Sey 
| | | | Oc 
Total. . 520, 145 1, 122, 81 383, 609 7, 101, 756 2, 518, 536 |} 6, 221,173 $153,7 34,926 1, 413, 903 | | 5, 762, 286 $25. 57 | 41, 580, 407 No 
=—= - — a oe SS — _— — ———_| - ——————— | ——____ a saicnsosisgeimaiithsianses De 
Region I: | } | | 
Cennecticut__-. = 8, 507 17, 919 8, 422 | 127, 584 66, 157 | 121,352 | 3, 235,009 | 27, 580 114, 935 | 27.39 27, 141 
Maine : = 1, 953 7, 839 3, 877 | 37, 325 20, 656 | 34, 983 | 623, 766 7, 951 28, 259 19. 60 | 8, 300 
Massachusetts = 18, 454 54, 833 28, 421 | 274, 312 | 130, 975 | 237,615 | 5,685, 799 | 54,003 213, 51 25. 05 60, 761 Jar 
New Hampshire. | 1, 525 | 7, 853 4,709 | 47, 920 29, 294 39, 534 760, 231 | 8, 985 31, 834 21.06 10, 768 | Fe 
Rhode Island ace 2, 212 28, 509 16, 299 | 87, 047 44, 215 | 77,531 | 1,750, 163 | 17, 621 | 67, 490 23. 69 19,013 | M: 
Wermont...-.....c.<. 2,004 2, 282 | 1,103 12, 678 6, 432 | 11, 630 246, 753 | 2, 643 | 10, 387 22.35 | 2, 875 Ap 
Region II | } | Ms 
New Jersey-.-.- es 56, 400 | 27, 593 311, 342 | 149, 029 | 298, 341 8, 338, 041 67, 805 | 273, 191 | 28.63 | 69, 715 Ju 
New York_._.....-.-. 196, 324 | 79, 907 826,128 | 330,451 | 729,778 | 18,970,951 | 165, 859 660, 882 | 27. 28 | 184, 524 Jul 
Puerto Kico........... 48 8 | 239 | he Ep) SS ay See li cesdaraucwaleceosuceeees |------------|------eee0e. Au 
Virgin Islands___.._.-. 231 0 | 0 | 0 oy ae ees SGT ace a Se eee concestens: Sey 
Region III } 
Delaware - - 805 2, 859 622 | 13, 553 | 4,228 | 2,749 | 11, 594 | 21. 69 3,015 
District of Columbia. | 4,030 | 3, 281 1,005 | 19, 583 | 6,914 | 4,037 | 17,437 | 18. 46 4, 347 
Maryland_-_.........-- 6, 082 19,616 | 5, 635 | 114,751 | 32, 358 23, 469 | 96, 278 | 26. 37 24, 507 
North Carolina 16, 926 22,907 | 11, 361 147, 047 72, 005 32,027 | 129, 765 17.77 | 32, 128 
Pennsylvania-_-......- 18, 329 133, 835 34, 995 908, 459 | 243, 856 192, 791 | 784, 338 26.90 | 204, 946 
Virginia ........ .| 8, 069 8, 630 3, 410 | 72, 610 22, 679 | 13, 726 58, 219 | 20. 28 15,428 | ge 
West Virginia ot 1,672 12, 864 1, 204 | 147, 904 | 16, 991 27, 937 | 114, 903 23.73 | 33, 184 Oc 
Region IV: j | } | | | 1 oN 
OS er 10, 154 13, 167 2, 558 | 112, 666 24, 789 | 77, 527 18. 45 24, 605 | De 
Florida. -- a 14, 068 2, 471 4, 769 | 106, 190 55, 137 | 86, 009 17. 73 23, 789 \ 
Georgia a 11, 563 14, 089 5,214] 113, 793 | 50, 629 x 19. 74 24, 768 
Mississippi _--..-- 8, 679 3 1,910 | 48, 280 | 13, 663 30, 19. 36 10, 777 | Ta 
South Carolina 7, 867 } 3, 530 66,981 | 29, 664 f 32.) 1,077,841 56 | i8. 41 14, 928 Fe 
Tennessee. .....- 10, 184 13, 472 4,702 | 171, 137 66, 350 | 139, 278 2, 636, 029 133, ; | 18.98 | 37, 72 M 
Region V | | | AY 
Kentucky........_...- 5,144 11, 518 | 2,817 | 188, 203 | 40,621 | 143,128 | 3, 109,035 32, 529 134,012 | 22.31 37, 157 M. 
ichigal : 13 7 ] 406 21, 194 | 684, 319 | 161,177 | O82, 146 | 18, 586.006 | 132, 306 | 567,073 | 32. 36 | 159, 135 Ju 
Ohio = : 23, 207 3, 526 13, 740 | 392, 743 | 127, 473 353, 988 9,971,101 | 80, 452 | 333, 725 | 28.93 | 87, 243 Ju 
Region VI: } A 
LS) i. 18, 418 54, 465 | 20,018 503, 447 | 195, 165 | 427, 54 10, 416, 795 97, 168 | 387, 493 | 25. 60 113, 045 Se 
Indiana =e i,m 27, 559 7,005 10, 730 | 58, 708 | 200, 886 4, 907, 479 45, 656 183, 482 | 25. 47 | 40, 92: 
Minnesota--. ne Ll, ) 8, 24 2, 497 | 70, 546 28, 402 | € 71 1, 359, 331 13, 766 57, 164 | 22. 82 | 15, 446 \ - 
Wisconsir 11, 904 7, 803 4, 963 | 102, 728 34 ) 85, 07 2, 457, O84 19, 335 78, 745 | 29. 40 | 23,857, 
Region VII t 
Iowa caer : 8, 58 3, 709 1, 345 23, 085 11,014 19, 876 414, 816 4,517 17, 534 | 21. 94 5, 310 3 
Kansas_....... : : ) 423 1,377 | 31, 433 13, 100 30, 329 | 698, 632 6, 893 28, 246 | 23.72 | 7, 108 me 
a 7, 944 22, 642 7, 876 167, 680 | 73, 402 144,291 | 2, 943, 817 32,793 | 129, 934 | 21.63 | 38,6448 | on 
Nebraska : 6, 234 1,078 408 9, 653 5, 417 9, 52¢ 212, 916 2, 165 9,029 | 22. 94 | 3,029 | as 
North Dakota 2, 80F 217 82 68 | 741 | 1 ) 23, 050 250 779 23.73 | 27% 
South Dakota 2, 032 271 68 1, 664 847 | 1, 428 29, 315 325 1, 253 21.50 | 377 fas 
Region VIII | | de 
Arkar a 7, 734 7, $21 2, 466 52, 740 15, 524 33, 828 584, 016 7, 688 30, 624 17.92 | 10, 694 an 
Louisi ina — 8, 32¢ 10, 842 1,812 72, 288 16, 421 4, 39) 89,418 14, 536 8, 847 | 22. 32 | 16, 236 
] 10ma 13, 463 1, 750 49 775 | 15. 802 - RR { 8 35, 448 »3. 90 10, 864 
sie 4, 541 4,012 109, 056 37, 965 87 8 19, 832 84, 130 4 | 24, 328 
do eee i a> Ie 7, 78 2 4 704 3, 82 8.78 0), 68¢ 1, 997 8,010 | 25. 84 | 2,5 
sna. 2 119 2, 581 478 | os 14 1, 238 447 | 20. 49 2,100 | 
Mexic ; 619 2, 333 431 3, 4 11, 204 2, 546 | 10, 490 24. 61 2, 751 
Ri a ee 3, 824 1,818 573 | 6, 088 397 2, 818 11,057 | 25. 02 3, 204 \ L 
W yoming 1, 427 556 143 1,04] 2, 642 623 2,450 | 27.47 617 / 
Ariz eRe 4, 502 | 4,030 | 983 | 23, 518 | 6, 448 16, 7 3, 803 15, 937 21. 42 | 5, 118 
California _..- 33, 638 | 7 ) | 25,657 | 406, 701 166, 162 347 78, 991 318, 895 4. 66 | 92, 552 
Hawai fiancee eel 1, 195 1,917 | 671 | 14, 856 4,97 12, 742 2, 896 11,485 | 1. 61 (5) } 
Neva Seecdarcaanel 2, 684 1, 768 | 510 | 6, 543 | 1, 862 324 1, 324 5, 39 30. 34 1, 492 
gion Xi | 
aimed 822 259 | 389 | 7, 828 2, 883 903 256, 870 2, 251 9, 672 | 25.75 | () 
: 4, 3¢ 852 301 | 8, 880 | 4,697 | 7,42 158, 104 1, 687 | 6, 993 | 21.57 | 1, 942 
came 7, 542 10, 4 3, 228 | 58, 879 22, 921 | 1 1, 126, 282 11, 726 | 48, 511 | 22. 38 | 13, 085 
-} 8,018 19 : | 4, 856 Lil, 720 39, 606 92, ¢ 2, 228, 366 21,060 | 88, 119 | 24.19 | 24, 888 
| 
! Total excludes transitional c lait ns. 4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii 
2 Total, part total, and parti § Data not available M 
* Not adj ust ed for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
bined-wage plan. State agencies 
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Table 11.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, Septe 








mber 1953-September 1954 } 











{Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care an’ receiving o ich payments] 
Aid to dependent children Aid Aid | 
fini ablanissitiaiteee ties in to the to the | 
perma- Old- epend-| Aid perma- | Gen- 
Year and maecae Old-age Recipients Aid to nently G me ave it to nently eral 
month Potal assistance ' ____| the blind An 4 | Total | assist- | chil- | the and assist- 
Families totally ance dren | blind | totally | ance‘ 
I Children dis- fami- dis- | 
abled lies) abled | 
| 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1853 
September eee pa 2, 596,451! 547,588) 1,933,948 457,713 99, 417! 187, 411 239, 06 ).1 0.5 0.2 1.4 —1.7 
October aes 2,595, 365| 843,872! 1,923,693 148, 82 19, 633 190, 327 240, 000)....--- 5 —.7 +2 +1.6 +-.3 
November 2,591,370) 542,119! 1,918, 16 1, 445, 173 99, 658 192, 524 246, OOF —.2 3 8) 1.2 +-2.4 
December 2,591,018 548,118! 1,942.3 464, 454 99, 827 195, 111 70, 006 ‘ 1.1 2 1.3 +9.9 
1954 
January 2, 585, 146 2,852; 1, 964, ¢ 1, 479, 158 #9, 732 198, 247 297, 000 eo 2 9 -.1 1.6) +10.1 
February 2, 578,293; 560,556} 1,995,673) 1, 503, 677 19, 605 200, 030 312, 000|_...._- 3 1.4 cee +. 9 450 
Marct 2 5 569, 537; 2,030, & 1, 530, 07 19, 934 202. 758 326, 000)_._.__- 1.6 3 +1.4 44.5 
Apt 2, 58: 575, 484] 2,053,918) 1. 547,73 100,295] 205, 453 318, 000).....- : ‘ 1.0 +.4) 41.3) -—24 
May F 579,954) 2, ) 1,4 8 100, 646) 208, 407 304, 000}_..___- 2 -§ 3 +1.4 —4.6 
June 581,895} 2,079, 369 56, 643 100, 928 11, 741 299,000)....... 5 3 3 1.6, —1.6 
July 8 581,179! 2,078 1, 565, S87 101, 229 4,829 297, 000}.....-. - —.] + l —.6 
August ] », 5738, 682 584,715! 2.093.489 7 101, 456 432 303, OO (§ 6 4 l +2.0 
Septe er 578, 18 588,129, 2,109,983! 1,59 l 101, 761 219, 764 308, 00¢ $ i lL. 1.7 
An f Percenta nge f{ evious month 
Sept ‘ $208, 347 $ §23, 577 44 $5, 486, 692 7 $9, 865, 528) $11, 378,000 +0.1 0. 2} 0.3 0.8 0.1 
Octot 2009, 129, Of 1, 935, 869 i j 18, 898 710, 086, 901 11, 601,000 +.4 3 —.1] +. 6} +2. 2 2.0 
Nove i. 4, 34 $5 ) 5, 518, 268/710, 213, 434 11, 874, 000 +.3 +.3 -.4 5 | + +2.4 
Decer I $, 225, ( 8, 6 46, 164,8 57, 113,710, 426, 069 13, 638, 000 +2.1 +.8 +2.0 7) + +14. 9 
| 
1954 } 
Janu: 228, ( 46, 622 5, 543, 064'7 10, 541, 919 14, 939, 000 +. 5! —.§ +1.0 —.3}) +1.1 +9.8 
February 216, 536, 000 2 47, 420, 169 5, 551,002, 10, 699, 610 15, 871, 000 +-.6 —.4 +1. 7] +.1 +1.5 +6, 2 
Ma 219, 862,000} 1: ‘ 48, 392, 469 75, 575) 10, 850, 504 7,101,000} -+1.5 +. 4} +2. 1] +.4| +1.4 +7.8 
A pr ] 19. Q96. 00K 132. 610. 726 48 868.8 598, 300) 11, 043, 200 16, 599, 000 +4. } 6 | 1.0 + 4 +1.8 —2.9 
Ma 219, 891.000! 132, 747, 550 49, 304, 38 621,118 11, 164, 649 15, 511, 000 (8) | +1 9 +.4 +1.1 —6.6 
June 220, 012, Of 32, 859, 663 49, 507, 88 631, 364) 11,330,308! 15, 418,000 +.) 1 .4| +.2) 44.5 —-.6 
July 219, 998 132, 737, 72¢ 49, 5 87 75, 355; 11, 552, 274 15, 483, 000 (5) | —.] +. 1) 8) +2. ( +.4 
Augu 221), RFY, | 1,77 49, 743, 774 5, 675, 905; 11, 638, 641 15, 887, 000! +, 4] l +.4 6 +.7 +2.6 
September 292, 804, GO , At 203, 952 5, 704, 754! 11, 805, 623 16, 536, 00( +.9 ' 2 1.4 +4. 1 
For definition of te S St ef nuary 1953, p. j Ald ibje 4 Through December 1953 excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage 
to revision. hanges through January 1954 based on data for 52 States 
2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of ve payments for § Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
medical care from general assistance funds, from special medical funds, and, for 6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
one Stute tor September 1953-June 1954, from funds for the special types of pubi For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care but 
assistance; data for such exper ures partly estimated for some Stu excludes vendor payments made for medical services provided before the pooled 
Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in und plan began in August 


families i vhich Jeast 1 sucl 


determnining the 


the requirements of at 
f t 


smount of assist 


lit we COr ered 





(Continued from page 26) 
Chicago: Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1954. 39 pp. Processed. 
$1.50. 

Labor Mobility in Siz Cities: A 
Report on the Survey of Patterns 
and Factors in Labor Mobility, 1940-— 
1950. Prepared for the Committee 
on Labor Market Research, Social 
Science Research Council, by Gladys 
L. Palmer and Carol P. Brainerd. 

New York: The Council, 1954. 177 

DP: $2.15: 

Manpower in the United States: 
Problems and Policies. Edited by 
William Haber, Frederick H. Har- 
bison, Lawrence R. Klein, and 
Gladys L. Palmer. (Industrial Re- 
lations Research Association Publi- 
cation No. 11.) New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1954. 225 pp. $3. 


Sixteen essays on the utilization 
and motivation of workers, changing 
dimensions of the work force, and 
manpower mobilization. 
MENDELSOHN, RONALD. Social Secur- 

ity in the British Commonwealth. 

London: University of London, 

The Athlone Press, 1954. 391 pp. 

35s. 
MICHIGAN. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH. 


UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 

SURVEY RESEARCH 
CENTER. Life Insurance Ownership 
Among American Families, 1953. 
(Publication No. 13.) Ann Arbor: 
The Institute, 1954. 53 pp. 

“The Outlook for State and Local 
Governments.” Conference Board 
Business Record, New York, Vol. 
11, Aug. 1954, pp. 318-335. 

Tate, H. Cray. Building a Better 
Home Town: A Program of Com- 


Bulletin, December 1954 


munity Self-analysis and Self-help. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1954. 236 pp. $3.50. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BuREAU 
OF LABOR STATISTICS. Consumer 
Prices in the United States, 1949-52. 
(Bulletin No. 1165.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1954 74 pp. 
45 cents. 

Gives price trends and indexes. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BurREAU 
OF LABOR STATISTICS. Work In- 
juries in the United States During 
1952. (Bulletin No. 1164.) Wash- 
ington: S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1954. 30 cents. 


U. 
41 pp. 
Retirement and Old Age 


ARNOLD, A. S., and Rawts, J.C. “An 
Analysis Industrial Pensions.” 
Southern Social Science Quarterly, 


of 


31 
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12.—Amount of vendor payments for medical 





carve 
Septe 


for recipients of public assistance, by 


program and State, 
mber 1954} 














} Old-age Aid to dependent ; Aidt Ceneral 
State assistance children Afd to the blind per itly and ASS ice 2 
totally ibled 

J) Se $7, 825, 046 17, 598 $216, 136 187, 704 * $5, 003, 000 
Alabama.......- Oe 1,179 ROH. w~- 3 = Ree 
LO ‘ 8, 199 
California 61, 600 
Connecticut_. 8, 933 6 ( (s 
Delaware. 109 
US ae 4, 88 11, 545 {89 (5 
[ilinois.......... { s R4 63 ? 4 415, 603 
Indiana..._-.-- = $66, 714 55, 24¢ 17, 887 177. 208 
lowa___. ‘ 6. 008 
Kansas. __- 38. O80 
Louisiana_-- 4, 247 21 : 1, 431 
Maine_. + ns $2, 693 
Massachusett 1, 509, 347 8 /, 229 1] j 195, 429 
Michigan 3, 492 1719 1 OER 65, 383 
Minnesota_.. 1, 033, 384 78, 947 1, 560 138 197, 126 
Montana._.....-. 148, 922 
Nebraska_ ‘ ‘ 133, 479 
Nevada. a 1, 938 ' 54, 334 
New Ham pshire es 79, 368 14,3 2, 502 3, 9 
New Jersey__- eee 130, 599 
New Mexico.- = , 974 12.6 1,692 3.119 3, 788 
New York 1, 92, 604 2, O4¢ 73 6t 6 (6 
North Carolina 792 4, 64 180, 254 
North Da! ‘ a4 H0 * BR, 327 17, 225 
Ohio 955, 835 
Oregon ; ‘ 156, 858 
Pennsylvania-. FR, 807 
Rhode Island_-- 8 { 35, 181 
South Carolina_. 10, 419 
Fouth Dakota-.- 69, 081 

Jtah ‘esas 7 18 
vi irgin Is sland os } 7 s 74 
Virginia__._.- . 6, 250 
Wisconsin _ 117,079 
W yomin: siete 13, 998 

1 For the special typ f publ ‘e, figures in italics represent pay ae | estimated amount for St 3 ma r vendor payments for medi 
ments made wv it | l¢ I State } n e no rT fr ince f fro ( 1 me j 1d r- 
payments during the nt r port suc t t f il l y) it 

2In all States « xeep California an fassa ‘ r id to i}] ibled 
Nev og New Jersey Penr yl nia, » al Islan 1de 5 t | 
payments made on behalf of re pients of the spe ublic 

Austin, Texas, Vol. 35, Sept. 1954 on Aging: A Selected Listing of BuRGESS, ERNEST W. “Economic, Cul- 

pp. 116-127. $1. Visual & Auditory Pr tions ir ral, and Soci 11 Factors in Family 


Informaticn about 
dustrial pension plans. 
‘uropean Interin 
European Interim 
cial Security Schemes Relating to 
Old Age, Invalidity, and Surv 
Paris, December 11, 1953. 
i. NY ° tionery 
} i ationery 
Dp. is. 
FRIEDMAN, EUGENE A.; HAVIGHURST, 
ROBERT J.; and others. The Mean- 
ing of yeni’ — Retirement. 
cago: T i 
1954. 7 3 
=e significance of work for person 
in differ ations, and the rela- 
tions between the significance of wo 


n 
retirem 


nr a a ' 


ivors 
London: 
Office, 1954 3 


f~ 
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ent OCC1] 
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and attitudes toward 


GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF PEN- 
SIONS AND NATIONAI INSURANCE 
Repor r the Year 1953. Cmd. 
9159.) London: H. M. &t nery 


Office, 
U.S. INT OF 
TION, AND WEL COMMITTEE ON 
AGING AND GERIATRICS. Exhibits, 
Motion Pictures, Recordings, Scripts 


1954. 


DFPARTME 


127 pp. y 
HEALTH, EDUCA- 


FARE. 


Washington: 


1954. 19 pp. Proces 


American Journal of 
, New York, Vol. 24, 
462-470 $2.50. 
JAMES D., and DE RYCKE, 
LAURENC? A Door to the Present. 
New York: International Develop- 
untary Agencies.” Social Casework, ment Placement Association, Inc., 
New York, Vol. 35 1954. 39 pp. 


342. 50 cents The problem of 


akdown.’ 
sed. th ANS7 e} 


pbs 1954, 


riatry 

op. 

12 th 
Public 

AUERBACH, Frank L. “The Refug 


Relief Progr 


KT a . 
Velfar i 
CALDERWOOD, 


underdeveloped 


BINDER, GERTRUDE “Social Work areas and current programs of tech- 


Process in Licensing Welfare Serv- nical assistance 

ices.”’ Social Casewor! New York ENGLISH. O. Sprrcron. “The P sycho- 

Vol. 35, Oct. 1954, pp. 347-354 99 logical Role of the Father in the 

cents. Family.” Social Casework, New 
Bocx, Enpwin A. Fifty ¥ f ae York, Vol. 35, Oct. 1954, pp. 323-329. 

nical Assistance ( Public 90 cent 

Administration Cleari! Flouse FRiIZ, HENNING “Trends in Social 

1954. 65 pp 1.50 W re in Denmark Since 1933.” 

Summarizes the experienc f rep- Bulletin of the International Social 
resentatives of manv American volu Sec rity Association, Geneva, June- 
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100 pp. 
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Table 


13.—Average payments inciuding vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 


average amount of vendor eahalesnnnia for assistance cases, by program and State, September 1954 ! 
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| 
| Old-age assistance Aid to dependent d , Aid to the permanently 
Id-age assistat children (per family) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
_ .< | - “ | tien ! } ] 

State Money | Money Vendor | Money Vendor Money Vendor 
All pay- All pay pay- | All pay- pay- | All pay- pay- 

| assist- ments iS ment ments assist ments ments | assist- ments ments 

ance’? | to recip- ance ? to recip- | for ance 2 to recip for , | ance 4 to recip- for 
ients 3 ients2 | medical ients3 | medical ients3 | medical 

| care? care? | care 3 

— — = a — = 2 Eee —E— SS —— 

Total, 58 States ¢__......._. $51.77 | $48.95 $3.04 | $85.52 27 | 33 | $56.06 $54. 10 | g2.12] $53.72] $47.50 $6.77 
RIE ncintwaduieckidnc nee ss ee 30. 18 30. 16 02 42. 60 08 Riou aii a, OR aE ane 24.77 24. 69 -08 
COIR dacadawecdesusenccucs<u! 83.15 | 70.15 | 13.00 132. 47 16.00 93. 09 81.09 | 12.00 100. 98 85. 98 15.00 
Hawail...... iegiacasrcssarnscesases] “SO4e| Se6e| 7.84 95.08 | | 3.84] 51.63 46. 58 | 5.05 | } 57.80 49. 29 8. 51 
DU a hitbitindicdannceawenadaat 56.13 | 41.88 15. 51 127. 25 | 8.09 | 61. 64 51.11 | 11.12 | & 78. 24 41.99 37.84 
Ree aaa eee 47.07 | 38.01 | 9.61 88. 28 | 6.69 | 58. 27 48.45 | 10.27; (°) (*) * 
Mrcdabdaddcewsdccnsieiceenes< 64. 35 | 59. 63 | 5.02 110. 27 7.78 | 68.79) 65.75 $.57 | 66.79 59. 39 7. 88 
IIL ir 5nd: Wr'n wn eacaacaenmeneknemaae 51. 22 | §1. 22 | (6 | 63. 53 63. 28 i -) 49.06 48.95 ell 42.11 42.01 -10 
DIONE, cacnuscncnanauahewd | 74. 71 58. 72 16.33 | 124. 30 116. 63 | 7.93 | 91.71 |} 91.07 | . 69 96. 40 56. 91 42. 58 
DR i idudonchonandinmnanenadas. 54.18 53. 84 | 1.60 | sles Pe, See vee 1.56 | 61.39 | . 95 | 70. 58 69.17 10. 36 
Dc dbescceuhncusccnkeaeunee 65. 09 45.80 | 9. 72 114. 54 104.30 | 10.60 | 77.78 | 54. 66 | 24.19 53. 80 48. 05 6.87 
= eee 57.50 | 56.21 | 1.86 ss a se Sn See (8) (8) ) 
New, Hampshire. : 58. 98 47.16} 12.00} 124.04 113.32 | 13.80 | 63.81 54. 81 9.00} 70.26 50. 26 20. 00 

| 
New Jersey........-.-.. rs oe ee 115.9 113. 39 2. 56 : vy. eee eee | ae 
New Mexico. -......... Z 46. 42 44.19 2. 23 73. 91 2.03 1.88 45. 87 42.05 3. 82 39. 16 37. 48 1.68 
“3 SEE 74. 73 60. 25 17.12 134. 47 124. 47 | 11.01 83. 53 69.89 | 16. 76 80. 49 65. 04 16. 91 
North Carolina.._....- " 31.10 | 30.79 | 30 61.08 60. 53 | , | BD Fee eres 36. 7 36. 28 | 48 
North Dakota-.-.. iacmmaiaeied 62. 23 } 55. 76 | 6.58 | 115.02 | 110.98 4.35 60.33 | 54.75 | 5. 58 70. 74 60. 81 | 10.15 
Ohio. ces cenccsuaccocost SGN Gee] 2.15} 93.17] 91.03 2.14) 56. 20 | 54.28 | a. | Re as Bi eee 
Pennsylv inia Beek - 45.70 | 43.37 | 2.33 | 103. 41 99. 81 $. 60 50.9 49. 43 1.51 53. 45 50. 22 | 3.23 
Rhode Island........-.-.- | 57.41 | 52. 65 | 6. 59 | 110. 46 103. 46 | 7.00 | 7104 | 65. 49 | 7.34 73. 81 65. 55 | 11. 57 
Utah ‘e 60.03} 59.95 08 113.83 | 113.68 61 64.45 64. 39 | 06 64.04 63. 86 | .18 
Virgin Istands-_. 14.06 13. 87 19 24 3. 23 28 (7) (?) 14. 81 14. 62 | .19 
Wisconsin a 61.33 | 51. 88 9 33. 14 122. 38 64. 61 58. 24 6. 438 92. 42 66.06 | 26. 49 
{ 

‘Averages for general assistance not computed b ause \ r of cases receiving payments. See tables 14-17 for 
ee po ag ey of p sctice regarding use of general as ance fu its for States not making vendor payments 
eal bills for recip ents yf the special types of public sn 1 4 ‘ ) tly and totally disabled represents data for the 42 
saasent | paymer its ms le wit 1out Feders! participation States stioa. 
made no vendor payments durin 1@ month or did not 1 - i » permanently and totally disabled. 

S Averages based on cases receiving money payme I ‘ 
medical care, or both 1! hase less than 50 recipients 

Scope of activities, operational and Longman’s Green and Co., 1954 Fund by Harvard University Press, 
problems, and planning. 367 pp. 22s. 6¢ 1954. 137 pp. 2.15. 


Considers 





emergency maternity 
Maternal and Child Welfare services, wartime illegitimacy, social 
~ ent) panne ur... services for unmarried mothers and 

BANERJEE, G. R. Social Case Work their children, the impact of war on 
Service and the Juvenile Dein- infant welfare services, day nurseries 
quent.” Indian Journal of Social for chiidren of working mothers, and 
- tv ends Vol. 15, June 1954, yp esidential nurseries for children in 
IP. damad. Hh need of full-time care. 

CITIZEN’S COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN OF WIRES, EMILY M “Some Factors in 
New YORK CITY. The Uprooted the Worker-f ter Parent Relation- 
Children in Need of Foster Care. ship.” Child Welfare, New York 
New York: The Committee, 1954 Vol. 33, Oct. 1954, pp. 8-9 ff. 3 
24 pr cents 
Ways of proving the rc YOUNG, LEONTINE Out Wwe 

program in Ney fork Cit New York: McGraw-Hill Br 

: ae Inc., 1954. 261 pp. $4 

OLE, I we Fsycnology Adoles- The problems of the larri¢ 
cence. (4thed New York: Ri mother. her parent id her chil 
hart a C Inc., 1954 > p} . Bae 
$6. 2 Poe es Xf ras 
The development of the adolescent Health and Medical ¢ 7 

Onararrect On F TAN CING t > AY 

Euior, MartHa M ‘Child Welfare a c ae pe ss “ notes earns 
Priorities in 1954.” Child Weljare, pa ery ip ape ciga ty 
New York, Vol. 33, Oct. 1954, pp. 3-7 se Ai eh cad be etniet 
5 cents. Care. John H. Hayes, editor. New 

Fr N, SHEILA, and RAL! York: Blaki . al 1954 
Hive. Studies in the Social Serv- Opp. $4 
ice, (History of the Se id Worl GALDSTON, IAGO. The Meaning of 
War, United Kingdom Ci ivi 1 Ser ries.) Social Medicine. Cambridge, Mass.: 


London: H. M. Stationery 


Bulletin, December 1954 


’ Office, 


th 


via 


Published for The Commonweal] 


GRUENER, JEANNETTE R., and JENSEN, 


DEzORAH M. Community Problems. 
St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1954. 


336 pp. $4. 

Designed primarily as a textbook 
= nurses to help them understand 

ommunity problems centered around 
the emo ytional and social aspects of 
ndividuals and families. 





McCanan, Davin, editor. Accident and 
Sickness Insurance. (S.S. Huebner 
Foundation for Insurance Education 
Lectures.) Philadelphia: Univer- 
ity of Pennsylvania Press, 1954. 
334 pp. $4.50. 

Lectures on insurance against hos- 
vital, surgical, and general medical 
costs and for replacement of income 

t through disability. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, Epvuca- 

TION, AND WELFARE. OFFICE OF Vo- 

TIONAL REH [ABILITATION. The Dis- 
abled in Hospital Employment, by 
ie ren ice. (Rehabilitation 





Se No. 275.) Washing- 

he e ‘Office, aed 1954. 14pp. 

rveys current policies and prac- 

ces of heanthiite that employ disabled 
vorkers. 
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{Includes vendor payments for mé¢ 
such payments 


Table 14.—Old-age assistance: 
to recipients, by State, September 1954 } 





A 
Num 
ste ber of 
recip 
4 ) i 
| il 3 2,578,180 |$133,461,162 |$ 
Ala 63, 755 1, 924 j ~ 
Alas! 1,604 105 ) | 63 
Ariz 13, 948 783 3 
Ar} 52, 700 is 1 
Calif 271,950 | 18, 734, 1Né 68.8 
Colo.4 », 404 1,314 5 
Conn 16, 84 1, 400 K 
Del 1, 6U8 fi6, 8 ; 
D.C 2 OLS 60. R 
Fla 69, 304 3, 217, 60F 16.4 
Ga 97, 974 % 660. 46 a7 4 
Hawaii 1, 809 R? KOR | 4 Q 
Idaho 8, 933 493, ONE 
Ill 99, 867 5A &38 f 
Ind 38, 177 1,79 ( 
lowa 42, 051 4f 
Kans 34, 569 ) 1, AX 64.3 
Ky 55, 875 1, 
La 119, 816 6, 13 
Maine 12, 708 601,148 | 47.3 
Md 10, 711 314 
Mass 92, 423 6, 4, 48 { 
Mich 77, 204 4, 183, 106 j 
Minn 82, 412 3, 411, 33 
Miss 67, 443 78 
Mo 32, 091 6. 6 ! 
Mont 417 ( 4 
Nebr. 18, 306 rf) 
Nev 2, 650 1 g 
N. H 6, 614 . R OR 
N.J 20,788 | 1,376,349 | 66 
N. Mex 12, O87 | 561, 066 46. 4 
N.Y 105,285 | 7,867,658 | 74.73 
N.C 51,790 | 1,610,533 | 31 
N. Dat 8, 245 | O75 | ¢ 
Ohio 104,102 | 6 4 | 58 
Okla 95,115 | 5 5R4 | 57 
Oreg %) 429 | 1,327,168 | 64.93 
Pa 9,964 | 2,740,500 | 45 
P.R | 45, 003 349, 163 7. 7 
R. 1 | 8,584 | 492, 806 | 57.41 
8. C 413,053 | 1,366,302 | 3 
8. Dak | 11,036 496, 216 +o 
Tenn 68, 245 2 454, 259 x 
lex 27), 906 & 667.3 
Utah 9, 543 72, 889 
Vt 6, 867 308, fi } 
V.I 669 » 407 { 
Va 17, 403 5] “4 8 
Wash 61,419 3, 842, 44 
W. Va >, O40 Ri 
Wis { 46, { 
W yo 1.052 1 ) 
1 For definition of terms see the Pullet 
subject to revision 
3 Includes 3,990 recipients azed 60-64 in ¢ 
to these recipients Such pay! 
3 Decrease of less thar pel 
‘ Increase of less than 0 perce 
§In addition to these payments fr 
payments of $101,798 fr« 


medical care 





Recipients and payments 


} 


il care and cases receiving only 


erce re change from 
| 
gust 1954 | ‘eptember 1953 
in | in 
Al ount | ‘Un Amount 
ver 
| 
+0.4 —().7 l 
l (4) 5.8 95 
4 4} +1.3 +8. 1 
2 rel i] +1.7 
1.2 1.4 1.4 
, r : 
13.8 t.4 5.2 
4 +. 8 +11.8 16.3 
, (? +1.) LZ 
7 1.{ r1l.§ 
f +3 +§.8 
4 +2.6 +-4. ¢ 
3 4. ( 4. 
2 —.§ 6 
1 4. 2. 5 
Tr. i 3. & +1.3 
2 ‘ 4.5 1.3 
l 2 1. +1. 1 
rT I t1. 2 
‘ 2? 
3 1 7 9 
4 9 
‘ S ‘ 
2 6.4 3. ( 
4 1.4 4.0 
3 3 t 8.0) io 
‘ +1.3 +1.4 
l 8 —5.7 
2 I . 9 13. 1 
l 1.0) 3 
3) —2.1 8.9 
1 7.8 +6.6 
! 3 —3 6 +-4.6 
2 7 +2.3 +-6.6 
+1.5 —2.7 .3 
+-.4 —3 3.9 
3 -.3 | 3 ; 
—.5 —3.4 q 
2 —~.4 | —4 1.0 
l (4) 9 
s} ow | Ha: ; 
4 1.8 2.9 
2 2. | | 
6 6 6.2 
2 | 1.3 ) 
1 " 9 
{ 6 | 6 +2 9 
3 | 3.2 22. 6 
1 | 0 g 0 
l 3.4 
( 8.5 
t ' 1.6 
4 
al 3, p. 16. All data 
rado and paymen f $ g 
without I er par p ( 
in moleme ] 





Table 


[Inclu 


15.- 


Aid to the blind: 
to recipients, by State, 


les vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 





such payme 
rie t 
recipit 
Ni 
be 
ecly 
( I A 
al ] 761 w 1,754 '$56. Of 
A $8, 993 ) 
A ‘ s 090 
Ariz 1g 15,083 | € 
Ar LY R54 10.49 
Calif l t 1,049, 290 | 8 
Col ; ae 67 
Cor $ 28, 207 | 93.09 
Wel 12, 828 60.50 
1D. ¢ 14,768 | 58.37 
ry 142,422 | 49.03 
(i ( 139, 872 | 42.81 
Haw 4 576 61.65 
Idat ) 11,570 | 59.95 
Lil s 224,874 | 61.64 
Ii 101,613 | 58. 27 
lowa 412 103, 158 | 73. OF 
Kan 623 | 42,859 | 68.79 
hy » 103,652 | 36.93 
Lis 98, 222 | 49.06 
Maine 13 669 | 50.96 
Mi 24,058 | 51.08 
M 1, 7 163, 338 | 91.71 
M l ’ 110, 624 61. 56 
Minn 1, 222 95,046 | 77.78 
Mi 3, 344 105, 943 | 31.68 
Mo.2 3. R81 213, 455 5. Of 
Mont 1 28,806 | 63. 59 
Nebr. 41, 64 57.13 
Ne 21 78. 39 
VN. Hl S 17,738 | 63.81 
N. J 54 ] 68. 38 
N. 44 y 45. 87 
N. ¥ $ ; t 74 | 83.53 
N. ¢ 41, 768 191,760 | 40. 22 
N LOY f 6 | 60.33 
()? 073 206, 408 H. 20 
() i x3 i130 t HH. RE 
(ore 3 5t 26. 93S 75. 67 
I 6, 260 828. 238 ). 04 
> | a 4 7 
29 aaa 
Ban S$ 
{ l 14 
I¢ 3 ] 
| t 
I 
\ é 
VI 
VV ; 61. 156 7 
W S 42, 88] 36.19 
W 1 75. At 64. 61 
W f 4, 38 6H. AR 
1 For ce itio f terr ee t Bullet 
subjec 
2 Dut ] I I fr t T 
and pa to t t if 
$37,671 1p me \ yn 
M 7 1 e! ¢ } 
ecip $, $358 ying ne 
3A ve pau ent ( on t 
ce f in ré . nis 
4] sd mm tot ‘ n 
payments of $5,944 fr eneral a tance 
me il care 
+] iM 











Recipients and payments 
September 1954 } 
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in i 
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ber Amount] ~ per mount 

) 0.5 | +2.4 


1.4 1.0 3.8 +44 ( 
5 +2.2 5 +5.4 4 
+.3 3.7 +3.3 ys 
1 TL. 2 5 +3.4 
3 +1.0 ye —2] . 
1.4 ri.4 | 8.7 +-4,9 Fl 
rig) +! +47 . 
1 1.8 3.7 Gi 
7 4 1.6 f H 
6 ) +129 Ti 
g) 8] 1s) “ma | 
$ 8 —.9 
1.3 x. | 4 +142 2 
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7 ] 10. 2 +10.1 
4. ¢ i 42.8 M 
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( Ny 
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©w 
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2 7 2.8 +-9,7 ; 
S + x ] +4 NM 
, ~ > M 
; 4] ré.v +7.9 N 
—.7 | 7.9 —0.8 » 
o N 
+11 +-. 7 —11.5 N 
(3 2 i I 
1.1 8 1 ~1.2 - 
N 
8 +95 } : 
F : 4.0 be N 
‘ 4 , N 
} l 1.5 +-6. " 
$ 3 + 2.8 +3.9 
( 12 4 10.1 0 
i + + ~ 4-7. 7 
P 5) g 7 79 / 0 
; (§) 2.6 +7 P 
) +. 4 2. 2 +§ ‘ I 
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Table 16.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 19541 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases recelving only such payments] 






















































































f recipic Payments to recipients Perceritage change from— 
Number Average per August 1954 in— September 1953 in— 
State of | | acetal iat = do — | — 
families Total 2 la iy Total | 
saan | ae amount Number | Number 
Family | Recipient of Amount | of Amount 
families ‘ | families 
7 — oo ead : rs = 7 
rotal 3 588, 129 2,109,983 | 1,590,410 |$50, 293, 952 $85. 52 | $23. 84 +0.6 +1.1 | +7.4 +10.6 
Alabama..---- 16, 57% 63, 179 | 48, 440 706, 088 2. 60 11.18 —.4 —.1 —3.8 +.9 
Alaska_-- 1,076 3, 657 | 2, 691 83, 116 77. 25 22. 73 +.8 +2. 1 19.7 +32. 5 
Arizona 4,311 16, 504 | 12, 471 | 406, 976 94. 40 24. 66 +.5] ! +.8 +14.8 +18. 4 
Arkansa 7, 506 28, 617 | 22,095 | 404,656 53. 91 14. 14 +2.5 +2.7 +1.9 | —1.5 
California 53, 260 177, 232 135, 087 6, 625, 009 124. 39 | 37. 38 —1.1 —.4 +5. 4 | +9.7 
Colorado 5, 743 21, 328 | 16, 293 611, 885 106. 54 28. 69 +1.5 +1.5 +10. 2 | +12.8 
Connecticut 4, 545 14, 892 11,015 602, 069 132. 47 | 40. 43 +1.0 +1.7 +13.8 | +12.7 
Delaware svscsce | 926 3, 607 2, 763 | 79, 128 85. 45 21. 94 +2.5 +1.6 +31.9 +28.9 
District of Columbia... 2, 363 | 9, 678 | 7, 534 249, 457 105. 57 25. 78 +.7 +1. 1 +15. 1 +14.0 
Florida aes 20, 216 | 70, 637 | 53, 569 1, 100, 680 54. 45 15. 58 +1.2 1.4 +7.7 +9.7 
Georgia | 13, 316 47, 495 36,420 | 988, 464 74. 23 | 20. 81 +.9 +1.1 | +7.0 +9. 2 
Hawaii 3, 103 11, 853 9, 364 | 295, 037 95.08 | 24. 89 —.7 —1.4 13.9 +19.2 
Idaho 1, 824 6, 441 4,720 | 225, 767 123. 78 | 35. 05 —.2 —.2 +2.0 +5.0 
Illinoi | 20, 511 77, 993 59, 132 2, 610, 028 127. 25 | 33. 46 +.6 +1.2 +2.5 | +6.9 
Indiana | 8, 25 29, 034 21, 579 728, 676 88. 28 25. 10 +1.8 +2.3 +12.1 +18. 2 
lows } 6, 504 | 23, 309 17, 357 720, 074 110.7 30. 89 +1.0 +1.8 +12.0 +4.0 
Kansas 4, 202 | 15, 183 11,643 | 463, 340 110. 27 | 30. 52 1.3 +1.2 +9.9 | +13.4 
Kentucky | 18, 432 64, 946 48, 267 | 1,138,908 61.79 | 17. 54 +. 2 +.5 —6.1 —8.2 
Louisiana _ . 16, 975 64, 520 48,838 | 1,078,357 63. 53 16. 71 —2.9 —3.5 —10.5 —9.9 
Maine 4, 184 14, 573 10, 528 344, 922 2. 44 23. 67 all +.2 +4. 2 +4.0 
| 
Maryland._-_. 5, 966 18, 387 | 553, 482 92. 77 23. 25 +1.9 +.2 +23. 1 +21.7 
Massachusetts 12, 369 30,315 | 1, 537, 463 124. 30 37. 49 +.7 +1.0 +2.2 +6.4 
Michigan 19, 193 47, 533 2, 079, 347 | 108. 34 31. 82 +1.4 +.9 +4.0 | +11.1 
Minnesota 7, 449 19, 620 853, 185 114. 54 33. 44 +1.0 (‘) +7.3 } +12. 4 
Mississippi 15, 702 46, 002 | 409, 879 26. 10 6. 88 +1.4 | +1.6 +28. 9 +20.5 
Missouri. ...... 21, 001 54,102 | 1,404,928 66.90 | 19, 22 +.9 |} +1.1 +3.0 | +6. 2 
Montana 2, 207 | 5, 891 | 226, 208 102. 50 | 28. 92 +.8 | +1.7 +1.1 +1.1 
Nebraska 2, 441 | 6,520 | 228, 783 93. 73 26.17 —1.0 —.3 +2.9 +1.2 
Nevada 3 a 23 64 | 1, 068 (5) 12. 28 (§) (5 (°) () 
New Hampshire 1, 060 2, 825 | 131, 479 124.04 34. 60 +2.3 | 6.3 —9.6 —7.3 
New Jersey “ls 5, 342 17, 862 13, 567 | 619, 399 115. 95 34. 68 +1.9 +2.8 +11.0 +18.8 
New Mexico. ....-- 6, 691 24, 394 18, 739 494, 550 73. 91 20. 27 +1.3 +.2 +19.7 | +20. 2 
New York. ......- | 50, 156 178, 574 130,173 | 6,744, 703 134. 47 37.77 +1.0 3.0 +12. 2 | +17.4 
North Carolina | 17, 544 65, 843 50,188 | 1,071, 534 61.08 | 16. 27 ) +.8 | +10. 1 +16.3 
North Dakota_. | 1, 438 | 5, 245 | 4,021 165, 399 115.02 31. 53 +-.7 2. 4 | —1.2 |} +5.5 
OS 14, 049 53,054 | 40, 303 1, 308, 896 93. 17 24. 67 +1.1 2.5 | +12.0 +18.6 
Oklahoma 15, 203 52, 429 | 38, 479 1, 121, 437 73. 76 21. 39 —.2 9 —7.1 —4.4 
SI cadpasnien ‘ ‘ 3, 576 12, 709 | 9, 579 | 445, 009 124. 44 35. 02 +9.6 +14.9 +21.8 +24.9 
Pennsylvania | 27, 573 104, 955 79, 596 2, 851, 438 103. 41 27.17 +1.7 +2.4 +14.8 +23. 2 
Puerto Rico._.-. 40, 539 134, 898 | 102, 643 | 409, 436 10. 10 3.04 +.8 +1.2 +14.0 +19.0 
Rhode Island 3, 308 11, 385 | 8, 344 365, 411 110. 46 32. 10 0 +.1 +6. 6 +7.6 
South Carolina 7, 740 29, 734 23, 130 359, 120 46. 40 | 12. 08 +.9 +.9 +14. 2 +18. 1 
South Dakota... e 2, 825 9, 389 7, 168 234, 468 83.00 24. 97 .3 (4) +4. 6 | +5.6 
Tennessee_._..___- 22, 226 | 80, 157 | 59, 901 | 1, 515, 964 68. 21 18. 91 +.9 +.9 +10. 4 | +11.2 
2 ee 20, 531 80, 173 | 59,917 | 1,224,054 59. 62 15. 27 —.7 | —.7 +19.7 +8.8 
) ae 3, 143 8, 160 | 57, 779 113. 83 32. 52 +1.1 | +-.6 +9.9 +10.7 
Vermont.....-- 1,021 | 2, 677 | 78, 692 77.07 22. 14 —.3 | +.3 +1.2 +3.9 
Virgin Islands 169 512 | 3, 927 23. 24 6. 31 +7.0 | 9.7 —7.7 +40.0 
Virginia... .._- } 8, 538 25, 444 567, 310 66. 45 17. 18 +1.2 | +.1 +15. 1 +15.7 
Washington. __- 8, 57% 21, 322 896, 566 104. 58 30. 79 +.5 | +1.1 —2.0 —1.3 
West Virginia__- cannes 18, 363 69, 304 53,932 | 1,472,770 | 80. 20 | 21. 25 | 1.0 | +1.1 +3.5 | +17.8 
Wisconsin __.. - 7, 834 | 27, 233 20,128 | 1,043,002 133. 14 | 38. 30 | rol | —1.9 +2.9 +9.0 
WOM Geo ccncos-ccx , : 512 | 1, 850 1,404 | 54, 629 106. 70 29. 53 | +.6 +.8 +6.0 | +5.5 
' | ' 
' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
ject to revision. ‘’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
7 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in change, on less than 100 families. 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 6 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, sup- 
determining the amount of assistance. plemental payments of $96,840 from general assistance funds were made to 2,475 
Includes program administered without Federal participation in Nevada. families. 
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Table 17.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
September 1954 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 

4In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments of $40,657 from general assistance 
unds were made to 1,771 recipients. 





Table 18.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, September 1954 


Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 
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. cases Percentage change from— 





State August 1954 | September 1953 
“ m— in— 

Total 
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N. Dak ; 2, 193 
Ohio 1° 30, 74: , 624, 458 
Oxis.... 14,% 17, 9O8 
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7 a 22, 73¢ , 561, 197 
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' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 
About 5 percent of this total is estimated. 
Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services 

9 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

'0 Includes 6,481 cases and payments of $217,421 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs 

1! Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,488 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 3,168 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board 


1 


2 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdictions. 
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